
HOW TO READ THE 
MONEY ARTICLE 

CHAPTBE I 

WHY IT SHOULD BE READ 

To many thousands of newspaper readers the 
money article and the CSty pages upon which 
it appears is so much wasted space; a dull 
Jargon of meaningless phrases, to he passed over 
in favour of the latest news and police court 
intelligence. It is the one part of the paper they 
never read. They do not seem to realize that 
much care and expenditure are lavished over 
,the financial inteUigenee department for their 
benefit — especially if they have a little spare 
money to invest, or which might be invested 
to their profit. They disregard the money pap, 
though it represents quite a large proportion 
of tile newspaper for which they have paid. 
Business and economic affairs have, indeed, 
now assumed such wide importance that the 
tendency is for them to overflow into the 
general news columns. 
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PREFACE 

TO THE SEVENTH EDITION 

BY 

COLLIN BROOICS 

This imassiiming little book has had a remark- 
able history. Intended as the merest guide- 
book to the financial tyro it has passed not 
only into repeated editions but through many 
printings. It has been issued no fewer than 
fourteen times in the span of a working life- 
time, and it may be assumed that a book in 
such demand was not niggardly reprinted at 
each reissue. As hir. P. W. H. Caudwell, who 
revised the sixth edition, said of it, it has become 
a standard elementary work. 

Its success was wholly due to the peculiar 
genius of its author, Charles Duguid. 

Duguid was bom m 1864, nine years before 
the publication of Walter Bagehot’s “Lombard 
Street.” His youth and adolescence were spent 
at a time when finance was stUl a mystery to the 
normal citizen, but far less of a mystery than it 
had been before Bagehot’s power of clarification 
had given to the Money Market a savour of 
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romance. It was to be part of Dugnid’s work 
to carry forward, on a less elevated literary 
plane, perhaps, the work which Bagehot had 
begun. 

In 1890 he became assistant editor to The 
Economist where he remained for two years. 
From 1893 to 1897 he was City editor to The 
Pall' Mall Gazette and from 1897 to 1902 City 
editor to the Westminster Gazette. 

It was during his tenure of the City chair of 
the Westminster that this book was conceived 
and written, in the same year as his fuller work 
“The Story of the Stock Exchange.” 

Duguid had made sufficient mark as a" 
jBnancial commentator and lover of the City 
to be invited to contribute an article on the 
Stock Exchange to The Stock Exchange Souvenir, 
published privately in a limited edition and 
sumptuous format to mark the opening of the 
new century. His two books added to his 
reputation. He was invited to desert evening 
newspaper work to become City editor of the 
Morning Post, a position he filled with marked 
success from 1902 to 1906. 

It was then that his talents and aptitude for 
simple exposition of tangled subjects, and his 
vase and profound understanding of everything 
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appertaining to the City, attracted the attention 
of a newspaper proprietor famous for his flair in 
discovering the right men for the right places — 
Alfred Harmsworth, afterwards Lord Northcliffe. 
Charles Duguid left the tranquillity of the Morn-^ 
iTig Post for the vibrancy of the Daily Mail, to 
which he was City editor for the next fourteen 
years, combining mth that arduous post the 
City editorship of the Observer from 1906 to 
1911 and consulting financial editor to The 
Times from 1911 to 1920. In 1920 he deserted 
financial journalism for finance and died three 
years later. 

Duguid’s career as a financial journalist 
remains, as far as I am aware, unique in its 
scope. No man was better able than he to 
translate for the lay-public the mysteries of his 
craft. Thirty-four years ago the City page of a 
newspaper — ^the “Money Article” as he called 
it — ^was a dull sheet indeed. It was far from 
being the diversified page that is familiar to 
our own time. Jargon was much more freely 
employed. Illustrations and those tricks of 
typography which now lighten the page visually 
and assist the mind to grip the mental content 
of the page were unknown. Much of the modem 
ease with which a City page can be read is due 
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to his pioneer work- in making plain what should 
never have been obscure. In any just assess- 
ment of values he cannot take rank with either 
Walter Bagehot or Mr. Hartley Withers as an 
exponent of finance and economics or as a 
writer of distinguished prose, but his level is 
not so far below them as to place him in a 
different category, and in knowledge of his 
subject he was not only one with his peers but 
probably first among them. 

It is some years ago since I first suggested 
that what really widened the investing public 
to its present dimensions was the necessity to 
finance the War of 1914^18. When the Govern- 
ment of the day, with the able guidance of Sir 
George Sutton, educated the public into buying 
certificates it incidentally educated the smaller 
investor out of his fear of paper. Those who had 
hitherto felt a traditional desire to see their 
savings either within the keeping of a bank or 
tied up in concrete property — “ as safe as houses ” 
was a proverbial saying — began to shed their 
distrust of mere certificates. Between War 
Loan or War Savings Certificates and any other 
form of share certificate there is no great gulf 
fixed m the popular mind. When the war ended 
and thrifty people aspired to something more 
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than gilt-edged holdings could give them, they 
turned naturally to the stock market. It was 
this which so largely made possible the boom of 
1928, when the City pages broke their bounds 
and financial news flooded the ordinary pages 
of the news-prints. 

In addition to that trend there has come in 
this generation a race of citizens more deeply 
educated in primary economics than any other. 
Just as the popular papers of the 1890’s catered 
for the products of Forster’s popular education 
instituted in 1870, so the post-war popular 
press is catering for the products of the second- 
ary schools and the newer Universities. People 
of this measure of education are well aware that 
the jargon of the money article is really an 
economic shorthand. They are anxious to read 
that jargon skilfully even if they have no direct 
investment interest. 

This book in its seventh edition can therefore 
hope to appeal to an even wider public than it 
has served in its previous thirteen printings. 

Mr. Caudwell, who revised the text in 1931, 
did his work well, and has much eased my own 
task, but I have ventmed to give the book a 
thorough overhauling, not only to make its 
matter and examples “uiJ-to-date” but also 
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to amend its original author’s style. Duguid 
wrote flowingly and with an easy colloquialism, 
and his writing had the defects of its merits. 
Much of his idiom to-day would ring with a 
false note of jocularity or facetiousness, as my 
own will do thirty years hence. None the less, 
in making whatever alterations have seemed 
necessary, I have followed Mr. Caudwell’s 
example and have endeavoured to keep the 
character of the work unchanged. 

I have even assumed that the City pages 
to-day are still, as Duguid says of them, re- 
garded as “ a dull jargon of meaningless phrases ” 
although my own generation of iSnancial editors 
has very largely, following his leadership, re- 
duced technicalities to a minimum and made 
exposition an integral part of the duty of 
recording financial events. 


C. B. 



PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION 

Of course any City editor and many other people 
could easily have Avritten tliis little book. It is 
based, with kind permission, mainly on a series 
of articles the VTiter contributed to one of the 
Newnes weeklies and on certain contributions 
to other papers. The modest object of the book, 
even if not sufficiently indicated in its title, is 
explained in its opening chapter. Its chief aim 
is to enable the uninitiated to cope with the 
technicalities of the newspaper City page ; but, 
here and there, especially in such chapters as 
those on “The Writer of the Article,” “Pros- 
pectus Notices,” and “Company Meetings,” it 
also aims at showing how to read between the 
lines. 

Those who know all about the matter may 
possibly deem some of the technicalities explained 
trivial and commonplace, but then, if they know 
all about the matter, they will recognize that 
these trivial and commonplace technicahties are 
just what puzzle people. The writer has been 
sorely tempted to be more exliaustive and 
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profound, in such chapters as that on “ The Rates 
of Exchange Table,” for instance; but, haying 
resisted the temptation, he hopes the super- 
ficiality of the little book will appeal to those 
for whom it is written — ^those who, having many 
other things that claim their attention, are not 
averse to obtaining easily a general idea of how 
to read the money article. 
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On the other hand, there are those who open 
their newspapers first at the City page, and keep 
it open there. A little observation will disclose 
that there are those who closely scan every line 
of the City notes, who glance through the rest 
of the journal with diminished interest, or, in 
some extreme cases, do not glance through it 
at all. These people are nowadays to be found 
not only among those who go down to the City 
in motor-cars, but also among clergymen, 
country town shopkeepers, and others of almost 
every sort of occupation who have discovered 
that the science of money is reaUy supremely 
interesting. In short, whereas the literary and 
news pages of a newspaper are of some interest 
to the thousands — ^they read them for amuse- 
ment — ^the City page is of intense interest to 
the few — they read it for their pecmiiary profit, 
and as an aid to the understanding of national 
and world politics. 

“^^Tiat are they all doing?” asked a lady of 
her husband, as they threaded their way through 
the noisy groups of stock-brokers and stock- 
jobbers in Throgmorton Street one afternoon. 
“They are doing each other,” was the reply. 
As the lady had just been to her bank regard- 
ing a little investment, she might have been 
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more usefully interested in a less witty expla- 
nation. 

So it is, perhaps, that the majority of readers 
regard the Qty page of a newspaper. But it 
might always be scanned with considerable in- 
terest, and frequently studied with considerable 
profit. Wrapped away in its unsensational 
columns and tabular arrangements of figures 
is often an item of news which does not find its 
way into the other columns of the j'oumal until 
later — for the Stock Exchange and the Money 
Market are in the habit of receiving their news 
very early. The readers of the City notes of a 
certain evening paper were assured of the occur- 
rence of the romantic Jameson Raid, -svith its 
immense political significance, many hours be- 
fore the news columns of all the papers flared 
forth its details in big type. That is one instance 
of interest, and, though the Jameson Raid 
occurred as long ago as 1895, that does not 
mean that the City page has not often exclusive 
items of political and general news for its 
readers in these days. In 1931 the acute 
economic crisis was heralded in that section of 
the newspapers. The City, indeed, has a 
remarkable knack of anticipating events. 

It is not the fault of the average newspaper 


a— (Caags) 
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reader, perhaps, that he does not derive such 
interest and such profit from the City news as he 
might. It is his misfortune that because of some of 
its technical terms he cannot understand it fully. 

That defect will be remedied, that wrong 
righted, it is hoped, in the pages of this little 
book. It is sought to define popularly aU the 
technical terms and to say something ex- 
planatory of all the abstruse allusions which 
constantly crop up in financial articles. Here 
is an attempt to make dry bones live ; that not 
the financier and his small class alone may take 
interest in the City, but also the man in the 
street, and the woman at home. 

The game of finance is not so intricate that 
only few can understand it. The financial 
article is not much more undecipherable to the 
uninitiated than the report of a cricket match 
to someone who does not know the rules. 

If it is not the fault of the general reader that 
he cannot understand the technicalities found 
in the City notes, it certainly is not the fault of 
the writer of them. Because of his subject the 
writer must be precise; he must use the terms 
of the trade ; he cannot stop at the end of every 
paragraph to explain his meaning for the benefit 
of the amateur financier. 
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But the point is that amateur financiers have 
become so numerous in the land that it is high 
time somebody stopped to show them how to 
read the news essential to their financial well- 
being. 

With the great growth in the number of com- 
panies m recent years, with the great extension 
of the limited liability system, there are a hun- 
dred who take interest in finance in this genera- 
tion for every one who took interest in it fifty 
years ago. To each of these hundred, even if 
he has only some savings in National Savings 
Certifi.cates, or a few spare pounds in the shares 
of a big store, the City page of his newspaper 
is of importance, and he will find it worth while 
to understand its contents from beginning to 
end. 

Many questions arise before the average 
reader who attempts to understand the events 
recorded in the Gty page in his daily paper and 
thus derive the benefi.t for which he pays. 

“Where is the money market?” 

“How can money be dear?” 

“I hold some Gramophones, and a financial 
paper says they must rise because of the big 
‘bear’ account in them; how can this be, 
seeing that the ‘bears’ try to lower prices?” 
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“What are those Treasury Bills for which people 
are tendering ? ” 

“What is contango?” 

“I read that the carrying-over rate on such 
and such a stock is stifEer at this settlement. 
What does all that mean? My mother gets 
dividends on that stock, but we never hear from 
our broker about any carrying-over rate?” 

“What is a stag?” 

“How can I find from the City article in my 
paper how to invest £160 that I have put by?” 

These and other simple questions are easily 
answered; but it has often been pointed out 
to the writers that they are, none the less, 
questions weU worth, the answering. 



CHAPTER II 

GENEE^IlL ^^:EW OF ITS CONTENTS 

For not much more than a century has the 
Citj'^ article had a place in the newspaper at 
all. In the early years of the nineteenth century 
it was found in no newspaper ; now it is a promi- 
nent feature in aU, and its importance seems 
to be developing. Most papers now not only 
chronicle financial events in London, but pay 
considerable attention to the doings of Wall 
Street and other financial centres abroad. 

Before 1825, the newspapers generally pub- 
lished the prices of the few stocks and shares 
that were dealt in ; but anything in the nature 
of a money and stocks article was supplied by 
some broker who was willing to undertake the 
trouble in consideration of the advertisement 
derived firom the appearance of his name in 
connection with liis contribution. 

Some commercial reports, dealing with various 
trades, appear in the papers to-day in much the 
same way. For instance, reports on business in 
copper, lead, and tin are usually supplied by 
Metal Market firms. 


7 
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But reports as to movements of stocks and 
shares never appear now over a broker’s name. 
Members of the Stock Exchange are not allowed 
to advertise. The place of these contributions 
has been taken by the regular financial article, 
which was maugurated during the great Stock 
Exchange boom and subsequent collapse of 
1825. 

At that time the number of new loans and 
companies dealt in on the Stock Exchange was 
practically doubled, and mining shares were 
introduced for the first time. The excitement 
in the financial world, and the increased im- 
portance of the Stock Exchange, naturally 
attracted the attention of the Press. The regular 
City article was conceived and bom. 

Passing reference only need be made to the 
interesting fact that there was actually a finan- 
cial paper in existence two hundred years ago, 
at the end of the seventeenth century. Called 
It, the Collection for Hie Improvement of Husbandr y 
and Trade, it gave a weekly history of com- 
mercial and financial speculation and in one of 
its issues, in 1694, it was even referring to time 
bargains. But the real beginning of the moder n 
fina ncial article was in 1825 . 

Let us look at the City article to-day, after its 
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century of growth, that we may read and be able 
to digest it. 

A general view of the Stock Exchange report, 
the City article proper^ shows it to be divided, 
roughly, into departments. Whatever may be 
our favourite newspaper, we shall find its money 
and stocks article thus divided, treating of the 
departments one after another. The divisions 
represent the markets for the various kinds of 
stocks, just as if in describing the business of 
Covent Garden we were to deal consecutively 
with flowers, plants, cabbages, and so on. (Only, 
in describmg the Stock Exchange, the report 
has to do with Government Stocks, Foreign 
Bonds, Home Rails, Foreign Rails, Industrials, 
Rubber and Tea, Oils, and Mines^ 

Most of the big papers devote a separate para- 
graph to each of these markets. Speakmg gener- 
ally, {the nearer the top of the list a stock or 
share comes, the sounder, the more stable, the 
less speculative the type of securitj^ 

(a glance at almost any City page will show 
that with this review of the markets there is 
much more — some comment on financial topics 
of current interest, the outline of a new com- 
pany’s prospectus, a review of the trade returns 
of the country, the figures of the weekly return 
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of the Bank of England^and so on. These will 
claim OUT attention by and byj at present it is 
interesting to note some of the general influences 
which are always affecting certain of the Stock 
Exchange departments just mentioned',' influ- 
ences to which the review is constantly referring. 

The first thing with which we have to reckon, 
and to which later a chapter is devoted, concerns 
money itself. |The chief influence which affects 
the money market, winch makes the rates that 
borrowers have to pay high or low, is the plenti- 
fulness or scarcity of available money'X 

It may be thought by the man in the street, 
the small investor, that the condition of the 
money market has little to do with him; but 
it is a mistake so to think. Cheap money, or low 
rates, for instance, means a high price for his 
Government stock. Dear money, or high rates, 
means, in the long run, depressed prices all 
roimd; if it is due to excessive speculation, it 
may develop into a financial panic. Thus we 
see why, though the money market notes may 
be brief, they are never omitted. 

The condition of the money market, as we 
^ve said, depends upon the plentifuhiess or 
scarcity of available money within the country. 
It may be very plentiful because trade is dull 
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and manufacturers and merchants do not re- 
quire to keep it in employment; it may be 
scarce, conversely, because trade is brisk. In 
normal times it may also be scarce because 
much gold has gone abroad. Gold (when ex- 
port is not temporarily prohibited) is always 
flowing from and to this country, and some- 
times we lose more than is safe. That is why 
the Bank return, which shows thes e movement s 
is so closely watched. 

It has just been hinted that the main influence 
which is always making itself felt on Govern - 
ment Stocks is the state of the money market. 
Like the best securities of other countries, they 

t he country , b y co nsider aibio ns of peac e and 
prosperit y. Next, I^reiCT. ilove rnmCTjL seimr- 
ities are mai nly affected, i n the case o f European 
issues, by inter n ational political relations and 
by internal prosperity or poverty . In the case 
of some of the less sound South and Central 
American issues, the bonds are affected by the 
honesty or dishonesty of the Administration and' 
by the insurrections which break out spasmodic- 
ally in these States of which some are nearly 
always in default. 

Th e mam p er manent ir^ iugnoe..in. the .Bailway 
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market is the we ekl y traffic returns, which 
inJbum mfluenced b y trade and the weather. 
In the market for South African gold shares the 
monthly returns of profits from the mines, to- 
gether -with the news of the discovery of rich or 
poor ore, are the points which sway opinion 
and are duly recorded; in the rubber and tea 
share market it is the price obtained for the 
produce of the trees that matters; and so on 
throughout each department of trade and 
industry. 

All these items of news make their appear- 
ance, even if in only a line or two, in the City 
page, and, though to many readers they may 
appear commonplace and uninteresting, in reality 
they are the symbols of the fortunes of millions. 



CHAPTER III 


THE MAHKETS, THE JOBBERS, AND 
THE BROKERS 

It having been seen that the Stock Exchange 
report in the newspaper is split into divisions, 
dealing with the different markets, and that 
these markets are affected by certain dominant 
influences to which the article is always referring, 
the uninitiated will be aided to a better under- 
standing of the matter if he thoroughly com- 
prehends why the Stock Exchange is thus split 
into markets and what these markets are. For 
the simple exposition we may take for our text 
some words which are frequently seen in the 
papers: “Rubbers remained dull and uninter- 
esting, with very little business passing ; several 
jobbers who came into this market last year 
have, we understand, gone back to Industrials.” 
Marked and inwardly digested, such a sentence 
as this is not only interesting to the small in- 
vestor : it conveys a hint of practical utility. 

There was a time when the Stock Exchange 
itself was only one market out of many. At the 
end of the seventeenth century the Stock 

13 
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Exchange, or rather the company of stock-jobbers 
and stockbrokers, assembled in the Royal Ex- 
change with mercantile brokers. Old plans of 
the Royal Exchange show us the oblong build- 
ing, with a statue of Charles II in the middle, 
and the v arious markets, or “walks” as they 
were called, ranged round it. In the north-west 
comer of the building was the Silkmen’s Walk, 
and next to it the Clothiers’ Walk. In the 
middle, on the west side of the statue, was the 
Grocers’ and Druggists’ WaUc, and, also in the 
middle, on the other side of the statue, was the 
“ Brokers, etc., of Stocks W’^alk.” Thus if anyone 
wanted to buy stocks he would pass through 
the other markets to the east side of the statue, 
knowing the exact spot in the vast Exchange 
to which to go. 

So it is on the Stock Exchange to-day. Stock 
dealing outgrew the Royal Exchange and, at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
stock-jobbers settled down in an Exchange of 
their own — ^the Stock Exchange with its prin- 
cipal door in Capel Court, opposite the Bank of 
England; the triangular Stock Exchange with 
Bartholomew' Lane for its base, bounded on its 
north side by Throgmorton Street and on its 
south side by Threadneedle Street. The many 
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hundreds of Stock Exchange firms all have their 
offices more or less immediately round about the 
building, these offices being particularly thickly 
clustered in the small area bounded by Throg- 
morton Street itself. Broad Street, Moorgate, and 
London Wall. 

When it was in the Royal Exchange, the Stock 
Exchange consisted of only one market, prac- 
tically only British Government securities being 
dealt in. Now, as we have seen, there are 
several great divisions, consisting of many more 
markets. The Consol market is there stiU, with 
its dealings in British Government securities; 
but many more markets have been added. 

Until the year 1811 only twenty securities — 
mostly Home Government securities — ^were 
officially recognized on the Stock Exchange. 
Early in that year, however, were added Amer- 
ican securities, and canals, docks and water- 
works. Later in 1811, dealings began in rail- 
ways, but it was not till 1845, at the tune of the 
railway ma nia , that there was anything like a 
Railway market. In 1816 dealings in Foreign 
Government funds began on a larger scale, but 
the Foreign market was for many years a quite 
separate institution from the Stock Exchange. 
In 1825 dealings in Mines and Miscellaneous 
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companies began in earnest. Since then many 
more departments have been added. 

These markets are geographically distinct in 
“the House.” It would be possible to draw a 
plan of the Stock Exchange showing the exact 
spots where the various securities are dealt in. 

The utility of this arrangement is clear. When 
you want to buy, say, some Randfontein shares, 
you give the order to your broker in his office. 
He knows that Randfontein shares are to be 
bought in the South Afncan market, or the 
Kaffir Circus, as it is colloquially called. He 
goes into the Stock Exchange and walks direct 
to the exact spot where stand the jobbers who 
deal in Randfontein and other South African 
mining shares. 

Your broker can thus execute your order at 
once. There is no need for any delay ; no need 
to seek for some one who may happen to want to 
seU the Randfontein shares you want to buy. 
The jobber i s always ready either to buy or sell, 
at the prices which he quotes. He is like the 
wholesale warehouse to. wbinh t.bfi rftta.il shop - 
keeper (y our broker ) goes in the assurance that 
he can get the goods you, his chent or customer, 
want. 

There, in a nutshell, are the different func- 
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tions of the broker and the jobber. There have 
been agitations for the abolition of the jobber, 
as there have been agitations for the abolition 
of the middleman warehouseman; but both 
are exceedingly useful. If there were no definite 
market for the shares you wanted to buy or sell, 
the broker might experience much delay and 
difficulty in executing your order. Even as 
things are, he does often encounter considerable 
trouble in bu3dng or selling securities in which 
there is only a “limited market”; that is, 
securities of which the total amount is small 
or which do not often change hands. But the 
point is that there are distinct markets in the 
Stock Exchange, and the Stock Exchange 
article in the newspaper, by its divisions, 
reflects them. 

We now see the full meaning of our text. The 
jobbers in the rubber share market have nothing 
to do.; they stand idly in their metaphorical 
warehouses, stocked with rubber shares; no 
brokers come to them because the public are 
sending all their brokers to buy or seU textile 
shares or motor shares. Accordingly some of 
the jobbers move from the one market to the 
other, where they will get more trade. 

They actually change their positions in the 
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Stock Exchange; from beside a certain bench, 
say, they go to stand near a certain pillar. The 
broker who goes to buy E-ubber Trust shares 
finds some old faces gone; the broker who goes 
to buy Courtaulds shares finds some new jobbers 
m that market ready to supply him. 

The practical hint conveyed in such a sentence 
as that which we quoted is that, in the opinion 
of those best able to judge, the jobbers, there will 
be no activity in the rubber market for some 
time, and if you want to gain quick profits, or 
risk quick losses, you must turn your attention 
to that part of the money article in your news- 
1 paper which deals with industrial shares. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE MONEY MARKET NOTES 

It is fitting that a prominent place in the City 
page should be given to the article dealing with 
the money market, for, as has been said, the 
c ondit ion of the money m arke t affects t he 
positi on in each of the sto ck_Jtnarkets. Its in- 
fluence is over all. 

It should be understood that the money 
market is not a distinct market, as the stock 
markets are. To find the Kaffir market, for 
instance, you have only to go to one definite spot 
in the Stock Exchange. The money market ex-i 
tends from the Bank of England, in Thread-i 
needle Street, throughout the whole length off 
Lombard Street, and wherever an important! 
bank, discoimt house, or bill broker’s ofiSce is I 
situated. 

In the money market men deal in money just 
as in Covent Garden they deal m apples. Theyi 
buy or sell money in the form of loans, which \ 
they want for a day, or for a week, or to enable ) 
them to meet their engagements at the Stock j 
Exchange settlement, or for a month, or for af 
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longer period. The price of a loan of £6000 for 
a week might be 9s. 7^d. that being at the rate 
of I per cent per annum. Perhaps, if we look 
in our paper, we shall see the money market 
news and rates set out something like this — 


Mabket Discounts 


Money & Deposit Rates 


60-day Bank bills 

3 months bills 

4 
6 

3 „ Tde. bills 

4 
6 


Per cent 
tV^ 

iS-f 

2 - 2 * 
2i-2| 
2i-3 


Per cent 

Bank rate*’ . . 2 

Banks’ deposit . 

Brokers’ deposit call i 

„ „ notice £ 

Day-to-day loans . i 

Weekly money . * 

Last Treasury Bill 

aver. . . . 12s. 8-05d. 


The ruling ease in the short loan market was accentuated 
by the usual Saturday conditions. Those borrowers who wanted 
fresh money paid ^ per cent and this rate also applied in some 
quarters to loans against bonds, although the rate for the 
latter' type of accommodation ranges up to 1 per cent at the 
clearing banks. Credit supplies were so plentiful that balances 
remained unused. Current conditions in fact give no scope at 
all to those “over” in money. 

There was really nothing doing in the discount market 
although “shorts” could have been sold to the banks at the 
usual I per cent. Such business, however, is not particularly 
wanted in the market on a short Saturday morning, when money 
is plentiful. Three months’ fine bank bills continued to be 
quoted at per cent, and with the f per cent basis now 
established in the Treasury bill rate as the result of Friday’s 
tender, the market is finding it easier to obtain first quality 
banlc bills at that level. 


Now these money market notes and rates will 
probably have no meaning for the ordinary 
reader, although they deal with a very im- 
portant department of business, and they will 

* Reduced from 2* per cent on 30th Juno, 1932. 
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need to be explained. As in eveiy other market, 
supply and demand are the dominant influences. 
(H the demand for money is big and its supply 
small, rates -will be high; if the demand is small 
and the supply large, rates will be lowA As in our 
example, the money notes usually^ show the 
state of the supply and demand and why they 
are in that state. 

When money is borrowed for “short terms,” 
for a day or so, or for a week or a fortnight, 
“fixtmes,” the borrower has of course to 
deposit securities. It may be stock or shares, 
and t he rate he pay s for the money is called the 
“l oan rate .” There is a great deal of borrowing 
for longer periods on the security of bills, which 
promise that the money shall be paid in, say, 
three months, in which case the rate the bor- 
rower pays for the money is called the “dis- 
count ratej ’ 

The money market report will sometimes be 
found speaking of “b est bflls,” or “finp. billR .” 
or “bRst ba.iilr billa. ” These terms mean bills in 
connection with wbir.h no (^iiestion of the mnuey 

bemg forthcoming at the proper time evor arises. 

The discount rate on such bills is flxed only in 
accordance with the value of the money lent on 
the bill. In fixing it the lender makes no charge 
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for risk as to his never receiving his money back 
again, or as to his only receiving part of it, or 
as to any difficulty in getting it at the proper 
time. 


It thus comes that usually two sets of quota- 
tions are given, one for best bills, and a higher 
one for “trade bills.” Best bills may be f per 
cent, and, in that case, the discount rate proper 
is I per cent, the rate for bank bills backed by 
houses whose credit is unquestionable being 
taken as the standard. 

Various influences (even, as we have seen, a 
Saturday morning) affect the money market 
with its loan rates and discoimt rates, and the 
money notes will be found constantly referring 
to these influences. Good trade engenders active 
use of money and increases the demand, and it 
w^^ay cause rates to be high over a lengthy period. 

But there are influences more ephemeral, 
(rhe preparation of the Government to pay the 
huge amomit of interest on its securities every 
half-year, or the preparation of the railway 
companies to pay their dividends, temporarily 
lifts money off the market, so that rates are 


stiffened^ When the payments are actually 
made the market is flooded with money and 


rates are eased. Or it may be found that money 
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has been borrowed in anticipation of the dis- 
tribution of dividends, so that, when it comes, 
it has not so much effect. 

The issue of a big loan or of a large amount of 
railway stock, or the falling due of instalments 
of purchase money for them, may temporarily 
bring money into strong demand. The payments 
which all of us have to make about quarter-day, i 
or in Scotland at “term time,” have their effect 
upon the money market too. 

Then there is an extra demand for money at 
hary^td^e, when cash goes from the market 
into the country to pay, say, the farm labourers 
and trickles back but slowly. There is an extra 
demand at holiday time every year, and for the 
Stock Exchange settl ement pay ments twice a, 
moBdii Also, about the end”^ every month 
some of the leading banks call in loans, gathering 
up as much of the money they control as they 
conveniently can, in order to show as large cash 
holdings as possible in the monthly statements 
which they publish. This is the ‘ ^window 
dressii^ ” condemned by the Macmillan Com- 
mittee. 

But all these influences on the money market 
are more or less ephemeral. Money coUected to 
pay dividends and wages, money distributed 
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in holiday expenses and so on, returns to the 
market in a short time. Much more permanent 
influence on the market is normally wrought by 
shipments of gold to f oreign pountries or by the 
r eceipt of gold from f oreign countries. When 
money market rates abroad are higher than 
they are here, gold, in the absence of artificial 
conditions, flows to the centre where it can find 
more profitable employment. That is why the 
Continental exchange rates, and money rates, 
and the weekly returns of the Bank of France 
and (in normal times) the Reichbank of Germany 
are watched with keen interest here ; and espe- 
cially the American exchange and the weeldy 
return of the U.S. Federal Reserve Banks. 

Gold tends to go to the United States in the 
autumn, when rates are high there because of 
the demand for money in connection with the 
moving of the huge crops; it also finds profit- 
able employment there when there is a boom in 
Wall Street. 

Every week the return of the United States 
Federal Reserve Banks and the New York 
Federal Reserve Banlt for the preceding week 
vdll be found analj’^sed, or, at all events, alluded 
to, in the leading London papers. 

The amount of the gold reserve and the 
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amornit of “legal tender,” that is, paper money, 
are important items which receive close atten- 
tion; so is the “loans and discounts” item, 
which shows how much the banks have lent the 
public; and so is the “deposits” item, which 
shows how much the public has at its command. 
Above all, because it sums up all, any increase 
or decrease in the “reserve” is noted. 

But, while the London money market natur- 
ally regards all these foreign bank returns with 
interest and respect, it, of course, attaches more 
importance to our own Bank return — ^the weekly 
return of the Justly celebrated Bank of England 
— to glance at which let us now proceed. 



CHAPTER V 

THE BANK RETURN ANALYSIS 

The Bank of England was estabUsked in 1694, 
in the reign of William and Mary. Its early 
career was chequered and there were times in 
the eighteenth century when its continuation 
was threatened. In 1720, at the time of the 
South Sea Bubble, it actually bid in com- 
petition with the South Sea Company for the 
taldng over of the National Debt, its ofEers, 
fortunately, not being accepted. In 1797 the 
strain of the war with France was such that 
cash payments had to be suspended, and even 
in the nineteenth century there were three times 
suspensions of the Bank Act. Gradually, how- 
ever, the Bank grew into the proverbially sound 
institution that we aU Imow. 

As all the clearing banks bank with the Bank 
of England, keeping only “till money” them- 
selves, it may be regarded for money market 
purposes as the one bank of the country. Its 
figures are the figures of the whole — Whence the 
importance of the Bank return. 

This return is made up to every Wednesday 
night, passed by the directors at their meeting 
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BAISIK OF ENGLAND 

Eetum for Week ended Wednesday, 2nd October, 1936 
Issue Department 


£ 

Notes Issued — 

In Circulation . . 402,033,339 

In Banking Depart- 
ment . . . 51,609,404 

£ 

Government Debt . 11,015,100 

Other Government Securi- 
ties . . . 246,316,174 

Other Securities . . 1,130,013 

Silver Coin . . 1,538,713 

Amount of Plduciory Issue 260,000,000 

Gold Coin and Bullion . 103,642,833 

£453,642,833 

£453,642,833 

BANKiNa Department 

£ 

Froptletors’ Capital . 14,653,000 

Best .... 3,754,476 

Public Deposits* . . 25,452,723 

Other Deposits — 

Bankers* . £80,874,574 

Other A/cs. 39,134,834 

120,009,408 

£ 

Government Securities . 82,610,990 

Other Securities — 

Discounts & 

Advances £17,261,788 

Securities. 11,506,732 

28,848,520 

Notes . . . 51,609,494 

Gold and Silver Coin . 701,504 

£183,769,607 

£163,769,607 


Both Departments 

Amount, 
Oct. 2, 1935 

Inc. or Dec. on 
Last Week 

Inc. or Dec. on 
Bast Year 

Note circulation . . . . 

Public deposits .... 
Bankers’ deposits. 

Other deposits .... 
Seven-day bills .... 
Total outside liabilities 

Capital and rest .... 

£ 

402,033,330 

26,452,723 

80,874,574 

39,134,834 

647,495,470 

18,307,476 

£ 

-f 3,869,161 
•f 6,901,361 
- 6,366,724 
-4- 178,923 

-1- 3,642,711 
-i- 33,118 

£ 

+ 21,217,166 
+ 11,740,657 

- 26,165,684 
-)- 2,002,304 

- 5,060 

+ 8,798,178 
+ 26,018 

Government debt and securities . 
Discounts and advances 

Other securities .... 
Silver coin in issue department 

Coin and bullion (bank’s reserves) . 

339,851,273 

17,251,788 

12,726,745 

1,538,713 

104,434,427 

- 624,631 
-(- 4,840,305 

- 611,656 

- 2,651 
+ 74,362 

-t- 2,219,607 
4,577,864 
+ 1,673,664 
- 1,520,902 
+ 1,878,954 

Beserves of notes and coin in bank- 
ing department 

52,401,088 

- 3,794,789 

- 19,343,202 

Proportion of reserve to outside 
liabilities— 

(a) Banking Dep.artment only 
("proportion”) 

(5) Gold stocks to deposits and 
notes ("reserve ratio”) . 

38-0% 

35-5% 

- 2-6% 

- 0-2% 

- 9-4% 

- 0-3% 


* Including Excliequer, Savings Banlcs, Conunlesloner of Kational Debt, and 
Dividend Accounts, 
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every Thursday, immediately placarded on the 
wall of the Bank and analysed in the evening 
papers every Thursday, and the morning papers 
every Friday. In order to understand their 
comments upon it let us pass the items briefly 
and simply in review. On p. 27 we give a copy 
of one of the returns. 

The comments and criticisms upon these 
flgures in the newspaper financial notes centre 
mamly upon the “reserve.” No such item as 
the reserve is mentioned in the return, it will be 
seen, but it consists of the last two items in the 
return of the Banldng Department, notes 
£51,609,494, and gold and silver coin £791,594, 
so that the reserve in the return here taken as 
an example, is £52,401,088. 

What is this reserve? It is all the notes the 
Bank has in its till and all the gold and silver 
coin, after it has set aside a proper amount of 
gold coin and bullion as a backing for the notes 
it has issued. What this proper amount is may 
be gathered from a. glance at the first part of the 
return, headed “Issue Department.” The Bank 
vallingly issues as many notes as the require- 
ments of commerce demand, so that the amount 
of notes issued varies from week to week. But 
against these notes the Bank is compelled by 
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law to hold a backing. It does not do to flood 
a country with paper money unrepresented by 
tangible assets. 

Part of the backing consists of an amount 
which the Government has for ages owed to 
the Bank, the £11,015,100 being a practically 
unchangeable quantity; to this are added 
Other Government Securities, £246,316,174, 
Other Securities, £1,130,013, and Silver Coin, 
£1,538,713. These four items, added up, come 
to £260,000,000, which is the amount of what 
is known as the fiduciary note issue of the 
Bank. 

The surplus of the actual note issue over the 
fiduciary note issue has to be backed by the 
setting aside of gold coin and bullion which the 
Bank holds. This surplus is the “proper 
amount” fco which reference has just been made. 
After deducting this amount (in gold coin and 
bullion) from the total of gold bullion, gold and 
silver coin and notes in both Departments, the 
remainder, being gold coin, notes and silver coin 
m the Banking Department, forms the Panic’s 
reserve, and(the bigger the reserve the stronger, 
of course, the position of the Banl^ 

How is the Bank’s stock of coin and bullion 
and its reserve depleted or augmented? It 
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must be by withdrawals of gold for abroad, or 
by receipts of gold from abroad. Late every 
afternoon the Bank issues a statement, plac- 
arded on its walls like its weekly return, show- 
ing the amount of gold that has been withdrawn 
for foreign shipment, or received from abroad, 
during the day, and generally whither it has 
been sent or whence it has come. The news- 
papers record these movements and add them 
up at the end of the Bank’s week. 

The total stock of coin and bullion in a given 
return is, say, £193,642,833 £791,594 = 

£194,434,427. Supposing we compared it with 
the total stock in the preceding week we might 
find that it showed a decrease of £670,997. We 
know from the daily returns that, say, £846,000 
has been withdrawn for export, and so we know 
that £175,003 (£846,000 - £670,997) must have 
been returned to the Bank from within the 
country, and the internal circulation of coin 
reduced by £175,003. 

That settles the question of the Bank’s stock of 
coin and bullion; because only £175,003 in coin 
has been returned from internal circulation 
against £846,000 in coin and bulhon exported, the 
stock is £670,997 lower than in the preceding 
week. 
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The reserve, we find by comparison with the 
preceding week, is, say, only £380,952 lower, 
because, although the Bank lost £670,997 in coin 
and bullion, its holding of notes was augmented 
by £290,045 returned from circulation. The 
amount of notes in circulation is now stated in 
the return. Before 1928 the figure could be 
obtained only by subtracting the amount re- 
tained by the Bank from the total issued. 

In our glance at the reserve and what affects 
it, we have thus passed in review all the items 
in the Issue Department and the last two items 
on the assets side in the Banking Department 
statement. The general meanmg of the items 
on the liabilities side is easily grasped. The 
proprietor’s capital of £14,553,000 is, of course, 
the amount of the Bank of England stock held 
by the fortunate stockholders, on which they 
receive dividends according to the profits which 
the Bank directors make for them. The amount 
of these profits is indicated in the next item. 
Best. This item is never allowed to go below 
three millions sterling. That three millions 
may be regarded as the reserve of the Bank as 
regards its stockholders. The other reserve, of 
which we hear so much, is the reserve as regards 
the public. But the surplus over three millions 
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sterling at the end of the half year is treated by 
the directors as the amount available for 
dividend. 

We next come to the item of Public Deposits. 
This item of £25,452,723 does not by any means 
represent the deposits of the public; it repre- 
sents mainly the national deposits, that is the 
money deposited with the Banlc by the Govern- 
ment. It includes the Exchequer, Savings 
Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and 
Dividend accounts. It frequently changes, as 
the revenue of the Treasury or other Govern- 
ment departments is augmented, or as payments 
are made to Government contractors, or as 
dividends are distributed on the Funds. 

The item which represents the deposits of 
the public is the next one. Other Deposits, 
£120,009,408. That may be termed, as it often 
is termed, the market’s supply of cash. It 
represents, as shown in the statement, not only 
the money deposited by people who bank 
directly with the Bank of England, but also 
the money deposited by people at the other 
banks, for these banks in their turn deposit a 
portion of the money with the Bank of England, 
the Bank of England being the banlcers’ bank. 
At the time of the year when most people pay 
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their income tax, an impoverishment of the 
Other Deposits (Bankers’) and a corresponding 
enrichment of the Public Deposits is naturally 
shown; the Other Deposits (Bankers’) have 
their revenge w-hen the dividends on the War 
Loan and other Government securities are dis- 
tributed. 

Just as Public (or Government) Deposits and 
Other Deposits are shown on the liabilities side 
in the Banking Department return, so are 
Government Securities and Other Securities 
shown on the assets side. The item of Other 
Securities is closely watched because its changes 
indicate the changing indebtedness of the market 
to the Bank. When money is diGBcult to obtain 
in the “outside market,” borrowers often go to 
the Bank of England, depositing Other Securi- 
ties for their loans, increase in the item 
Other Securities indicates that the indebtedness 
to the Bank has been increased and that money 
rates are likely to remain high for a time; a 
decrease indicates that loans have been repaid 
to the Bank and that there is not so much 
stringency in the market^ 

We have now gained an idea of what the 
items of the Bank return mean sufficient to 
enable us to follow it intelligently, although 
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the factors affecting the Bank return are many 
and complicated, and the figures of the various 
items therefore convey only general informa- 
tion. But we see how closely each item is bound 
up with the position in the money market, and 
there is nothing ambiguous about the figures 
of the reserve, which are precise and convey 
an exact meaning. 

If the reserve is low and gold is fiowing 
abroad, the Bank directors are likely to raise 
the Bank rate; if the reserve is high and gold 
is coming in or showing no sign of going out, 
the directors are likely to lower the Bank rate. 
Their decision is made at the Thursday’s meet- 
ing when they examine and publish the return. 
"" The Bank rate is nominally the rate at which 
the Banlc of England itself will discount those 
best three months’ bills; it is the condition 
of the money market expressed in one figure ; it 
is the official standard — it is often called the 
“ official minimum” — by which money rates 
throughout the country are more or less 
regulated. 

To raise the Bank rate is to raise the price of 
money throughout this country, and to attract 
gold from foreign centres where the value of 
money is, for the time being, less. The Bank 
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directors before raising it endeavour to ensure 
that the advanced rate shall be “ejffective.” 
It T?oiild be futile to raise the official or nominal 
standard if rates aU round were low because 
money all round was plentiful. To make the 
■Bank rate effective the directors often borro w 
in the market, thus denuding it of its supplies . 

To say that to raise the Bank rate is to raise 
the price of money throughout the country, is 
not to show how such result is achieved. The 
impression is given of a compulsory increase in 
money rates whenever the Bank of England 
desires to raise the official minimum, but this 
is not so. The true index of the price of money 
is the market rate of discount, which is the rate 
which three months’ bank bills will fetch in the 
market. 

The banks put a laxge proportion of their 
resources into biUs as the most liquid form of 
investment. The funds are obtained from them 
customers, current account holders and deposi- 
tors, to the latter only of which is interest cus- 
tomarily paid. By agreement — ^unwritten but 
understood — the deposit rate (the rate of in- 
terest allowed on deposits at seven days’ notice) 
is adjusted to rise and fall with the Bank rate 
and it follows that where.the banks have to pay 
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more for what they borrow, they will charge 
more for whafc they lend. Advances to custom- 
ers and to the stock and bill brokers are accord- 
ingly made dearer and this charge, where 
possible, is passed on by brokers to their clients. 
Thus is the market rate of discount increased. 

There is nearly always some discussion in 
financial articles whether the Bank rate should 
be raised or lowered or allowed to remain where 
it is, or, in the case of its having been changed, 
whether the change was justified. The shrewd 
judge can often forecast the decision of the 
Bank directors, though, of course, no one can 
be certain of the decision until the notice is 
actually posted. 



CHAPTER* VI 

THE BATES OF EXCHANGE TABLE * 

Eveey complete City page contains a table 
showing exchange rates. These have an impor- 
tant bearing on the subject of the money market 
which we have just been considering. 

The table consists of the names of the prin- 
cipal commercial centres of the world, with a 
figure attached to each. 

On the next page is a specimen from the 
columns of The Times. 

Many books have been written on this subject 
of exchange, most of which are exhaustive and 
consequently most intricate boolcs. It will 
sufiice to write a few simple words to give, 
the ordinary reader some general insight into 
the subject, and to give some idea of its im- 
portance and its bearing upon every financial 
transaction, even upon a simple purchase of 
stock or shares. 

Although these exchange rates are published 
mainly for the information of those who have 
to send money to, or receive it from, foreign 
countries, they affect a much wider field. To the 



FoUowine is the list of foreign exchange rates issued under arrangements made 
by the London banks; it shows the range within whieh business was transacted 
on Saturday. Bank rates are Indicated by the figures given in parentheses following 
the place names — 





Par of 





Method 

Exch’ge 

Oct. 5 


Place 


of 

Quoting 

prov. to 
Sept. 20, 

Oct. 4 







New York . 

% 

. (14) 

Sto£ 

4.861 

4.884-894 

4.891-4.00 

Hontreal . 

Sto£ 

4.86S 

4.97-984 

4.98-904 

Paris 

. (3) 

Fr. to £ 

124.21 

744-741 

asfo’^lo.os 

Brussels 

: in 

Bel. to £ 

35.00 


Milan 

Lire to £ 

02.4G 

KtistpfinM 

60-004 • 

Switzerland 

. (24) 

Fr. to £ 

25.22 


15.03-15.07 

Athens 

. (7) 

Dr. to £ 

375.00 

5131 

514S 

Helsingfors 

. (4) 

M. to £ 

103.23 

mmmmm 

2263-2274 

Madrid 

Lisbon 

. (54) 

. (5) 

Pts. to £ 
Escu. to £ 

25.22 

110.00 

354g-36 

1094-1104 

351S-30 

IQOl-llOi 

Amsterdam 

. (G) 

FI. to £ 

12.11 

7.23-7.244 

7.24-7.20 

Berlin 

• (4) 

M. to £ 

20.43 

12.14-12.18a 

12.16-12.20 

Vienna 


Sch. to £ 

34.50 

26-27 

25-27 

Budapest . 

. U) 

Pen. to £ 

27.82 

104*1 

164*§ 

Prague 

. (34) 

Ko.tofi 

1G4.25 

1174-1184 

118-1184 

Danzig 

. (G) 

Gul. to £ 

25.00 

251-204 

254-204 

Warsaw 

. 6) 

Zloty to £ 

43.38 


254-264 

Biga . 

. G) 

Lats to £ 

25.22 

144-154 

144-164 

Bucharest . 

. (44) 

Lei to £ 

813.60 

621S 

022§ 

Constantinonlet . 

Pst. to £ 

110.00 

G11§(A) 

612S 

Belgrade . 

. (5) 

Din. to £ 

276.32 

200-219 

200-210 

Eomio 

: fGl 

Lit to £ 

48.C6 


28J-294 

Sofia . 

Tallinn . 

liCV. to £ 

673.06 

885-415 

386-415 

. (5) 

E.Er. to £ 

18.16 


174-184 

Oslo . 

. (34) 

Kr. to £ 

18.10 

Kl) I'.ktlif 

10.85-19.96 

Stockholm . 

. (21) 

Kr. to £ 

18.16 

■ IWfsfilllt'U 

10.35-10.45 

Copenhagen 

. (34) 

Kr,to£ 

18.16 

22.36-22.46 

22.35-22.45 

Alc.xandrln 

Pst. to £ 

97.50 

974-974 

074-974 

Bombay . 

. (34) 

Per Kup. 

is. ed. 

l/GiVl/O^ 

1J^A-1/6S 

2/01-2/14 

1/2-1/2A 

I/0A-1/6A 

Calcutta . 

. (34) 

. (34) 

Per Bup. 

is. 6d. 


Madras 

Per Bup. 

is. Od. 


Hong-Kong 

Per Dol, 


2/0V2/1 

Kobe. . . 

(3.G5) 

Per Yen 

24.58d. 


Shanghai . 

Per Dol. 


1/64-1/Oi 

Singapore . 


Per Dol. 

2s. 4d. 

2/4-2/44 

2/4-2/44 

Batavia 

. (4) 

. 

FI. to £ 

12.11 

7.22-7.24 

7.22-7.26 

Bio do iTanniro . 

Per Mil. 

5.00d. 

2i-id.((f) 

24-2{d. 

Buenos Aires 


Paper 


Valparaisot 


Pcs. to £ 

11.45 


17.80-90 


Pesos to £ 

40.00 

H0(e) 

119 

^fontevidco 


Per Peso 

4s. 3d. 

204-21(0 

204-21d. 

Lima ; 

. (G4) 

Soles to £ 

17.38 

19.60 

10.50 

Mexico 


Pesos to £ 


174-184 

174-184 

Manila 


Per Peso 

24.60d. 

2/04-2/04 

2/04-2/04 


(a) Begistcred marks arc quoted at a discount of 48-53 per cent. 

(M The ofilcial rate Is 1 5p., sellers, and the nverago remittance rate lot importers 
17.02p. 

(e) The ofilcial rate is 30}i!d., sellers. 

(d) Tlic oiTicial rate is 4}a., sellers. 

|e) Latest “cxiiort’’ rate. 

if) Kate for conversion of lire into sterling for pajunents of the Bank of England 
In respect of debts due to persons In Italy for goods and freight, 00.42 lire. 

(A) Bate for conversion of Turkish currency into sterling for payments to the 
Bank of England In respect of debts duo to persona in Turkey for Turkish goods. 
GlDpst. to£. 

* Ofilcial rate. t 00 days. S Sellers. t Stamboul. 
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shareholder who has investments in foreign 
companies, in the Argentine railways, for in- 
stance, the rate of exchange is all-important. 
For the receipts of the Argentine railways are 
in pesos, though they pay their dividends in 
pounds. 

The figures given in our specimen table, 
which are the current rates of exchange at the 
places named at the time of writing, mean that, 
for the purpose of sending money, a sovereign 
is worth 74| French francs, 12* 18 German 
marks, and 4*89J American dollars. A few days 
hence a sovereign may be worth only 73| French 
francs. What is the meaning of the change and 
what causes it? 

At the present time (1936) the matter is com- 
plicated by the fact that in 1931 Great Britain 
departed from the Gold Standard and France 
did not. When all nations are on a common 
gold standard, the representative com of each, 
known as the standard unit, is worth a known 
amount of gold. A given number of £’s sterling 
equals a certain amount of gold and a given 
number of French francs equals a certain amount 
of gold. If the worst came to the worst, the 
coins regarded as metal would have a known 
value, no matter what other factors affected 
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their relative value as coinage. When £’s and 
francs were both on gold the Mint Par of 
Exchange (that is the relative value of each 
on a common basis) was 124*21 francs to the 
£, because the amount of metal in that number 
of francs would make one English £. The 
departure of Britain from gold has affected the 
equation, but in order to make clear the work- 
ings of the foreign exchange market mthout 
too much confusion in the mind of the ordinary 
reader, we will assume that a common gold 
standard is stiQ in being, as it may well be before 
very long. 

We know that sovereigns and francs have a 
standard value, and that, when no matter of 
remitting money between England and France 
enters into the question, it takes 124*21 francs 
to equal a sovereign, that being the parity value, 
shown in brackets usually in the exchange table 
in our newspaper. This is an ascertained fixed 
fact. It is, therefore, in the matter of the 
transmission of money that fiuctuations in the 
exchange rate arise. 

Suppose L of London had to send P of Paris 
the sum of £100 or 12,421 francs. If there were 
no organization of exchange business, he would 
get the money in cash and proceed to send it. He 
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would have to pack it carefully and pay carriage 
on the package, and also pay for insurance on 
such a valuable parcel, besides losing the interest 
on the money while it was in transit. In fact, 
to send it would cost him a good deal more than 
one penny in the pound. 

Now, on his way to despatch his money, L 
meets his friend LO, of London, and learns that 
PA, of Paris, oyres him, LO, the sum of £100 or 
12,421 francs. An idea naturally strikes them. 
Let L pay LO the sum he owes to P and let 
PA pay P the sum he owes to LO. By that 
means the debts are settled, no money has to 
cross the Channel at all, and the trouble and 
expense of freightage and insurance are saved. 
It is an exchange operation. 

Exchange business is organized on the simple 
principle here exemplified. There are hundreds 
and thousands of business people in London 
owing money to people in Paris, and vice versa; 
and the debts are written down on pieces of 
paper, called foreign bills of exchange, which 
generally find their way into the hands of the 
bill-brokers and banks. The banks buy such 
bills from the brokers in order to acquire 
balances in foreign countries. Thus when L 
has to pay £100 or 12,421 francs to P he need 
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not rely upon the chance of meeting LO. He 
goes to an exchange bank and buys a bill drawn 
by the bank on its balance in the foreign country 
in favour of P. L sends the biU to P, who with 
it collects the money in Paris, and thus no money 
has to pass between the two countries. 

It is the supply and the demand for these bills 
of exchange which cause the rate of exchange to 
fluctuate. If biUs are scarce because people in 
Paris do not owe people in London much, the 
rate of exchange may be 123*83; that is with 
his £100 L could send P only 12,383 francs. 
He has, therefore, to pay a little more for the 
biU, remittmg 12,421 francs, but not so much 
as it would cost him to send the amount in gold. 
If there is not much demand for bills on Paris 
in London, then the bankers may quote the rate 
of exchange 124*50, and L would obviously 
have to pay less instead of more than £100 for 
the bUl representing 12,421 francs which he 
has to send to P. 

It wfll be understood that all this is mere 
illustration of principle in a simple and con- 
venient form. As a matter of fact, in practice, 
most exchange transactions of the kind are 
settled in London; but that does not affect the 
principle that is illustrated. 
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prevent it going, or to attract it back again, by 
[making money dear here; and, if money is dear 
here, it means that gilt-edged seciuities will be 
(sold and that prices will fall, and that Stock 
Exchange settlements may be difficult, and 
ithat your bank will pay a higher rate on your 
'deposit. In fact, the little table of foreign 
exchange rates is of more interest and import- 
ance than ninety-nine people out of a hundred 
imagine, even among those to whom finance is 
not altogether a closed book. 

This is shown even by what has been said 
here, which has merely touched the fringe of an 
extremely complicated subject. Only a simple 
example has been taken ; for instance L might 
not buy a biQ on Paris, but might draw it him- 
self payable by himself in London, in which 
case P on receiving it sells it in Paris to people 
who sell it again, and it thus would pass through 
several hands before being paid finally by L. 
Then again exchange operations are not regu- 
lated entirely by the commercial transactions 
between any two countries themselves, but also 
by their transactions with other countries. A 
merchant sometimes finds that the cheapest 
way to remit to Paris is to buy a bill on Brussels 
and with it obtain in Brussels a bUl on Paris. 
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Then again we have taken into account only 
short or “sight” bills; in the case of, say, three 
months’ bills, questions of credit and interest 
come into consideration. But by avoiding com- 
plications the attempt is made to give some 
clear idea of what is conveyed in the term 
“rates of exchange,” and what is conveyed by 
their quotation every day in the money article. 

To some, the figures in the little exchange 
tables printed in the money article present 
initial difficulties. For instance, one may know 
that “Paris 74-|” means that 74-| French francs 
go to an English sovereign, but what is the 
meaning of “Montevideo 20|”? There are 
certainly not 20-^ Uruguayan dollars in the 
sovereign. 

Well, it is simply a matter of difference in the 
method of quotation. The figures given in the 
“ Course of Exchange,” that is, the table of rates 
negotiated here on foreign centres, represent in 
the majority of the principal cases the number 
of standard coins of the country in question — 
French francs, German marks, Italian lire, and 
so on — ^that is equivalent to one poimd sterling, 
just as in the table of rates of exchange on 
London telegraphed from the foreign centres. 
But there are some important exceptions to 
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this rule. Uruguay quotes the number of pence 
to the peso, and this method is adopted also 
^vith many other rates, both on ’Change and in 
the table of exchanges telegraphed from abroad; 
the values of the Brazilian milreis, Argentine 
dollar, Japanese yen, and Indian rupee are all 
denoted by a pence quotation in the rates of 
exchange table. 

Mention of the Indian nipee reminds one of 
another difficulty that often irks the newspaper 
reader — the method used to state lakhs of 
rupees. A lakh is 100,000 rupees, so that ten 
lakhs is 1,000,000 rupees; but in order to mark 
the number of lakhs the comma is put after the 
10, so that the ten lakhs appear thus — 10,00,000. 



CHAPTER Vn 

BTTLL ACCOUNTS AND BEAR ACCOUNTS 

Frequent reference is made in financial articles 
to those denizens of the Stock Exchange 
menagerie, the buU and the bear. We are 
ahvays reading, especially in the more technical 
market summaries, of bull accounts and of bear 
accounts, of weak bulls, of cornered bears, of 
stale buUs, of bear raids, of bull campaigns, andj 
so on. 

It is doubtful, however, whether a great many 
people outside the Stock Exchange are quite 
clear as to the meaning of these terms. They 
are used glibly enough, of course. Even he who 
has never experienced the fascination of a Stock 
Exchange transaction in his life, who has never 
had any money to invest, will refer with a smile 
to the buUs and bears of the Stock Exchange. 
Nay, further, he is able to teU you that the bulls 
are those who buy, and the bears are those who 
sell. He may even add that the bulls make 
prices go up, and the bears make them go down, 
but if he adds this he is woefully wrong. 

To put it simply, we should say that the bull is 

47 
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the speculator who wants certain shares to go up 
because he has bought them with the idea of 
'selling them again. He is a bull of those shares. 
^The ordinary investor who has bought shares, 
of course likes to see them go up, but he does 
not want to sell them again; he has bought 
them not for that purpose, but that he may 
derive income from the dividends. He is not a 
bull in the ordinary sense. 

In ' most cases the bull has not even paid for 
the shares he has bought, and, 'moreover, how- 
ever his speculation may end, he never wiU. 
He buys the shares with the hope that before 
settlement arrives he will be able to sell them 
again at a higher price. If he succeeds, instead 
of having to pay his broker for the shares on 
settlement day, which comes on the Stock 
Exchange twice a month, his broker will pay 
him the difference between the price at which 
the shares were bought and the price at which 
they were sold. In receiving this difference he 
closes his bull account at a profit. 

If the shares do not rise before the settlement 
day, the bull wiU probably get his broker to 
carry them over. This means that he will pay 
certain expenses in order to go on longer in the 
hope that the shares will rise. If, after a time. 
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hope deferred makes his heart sick, he will seU 
the shares at a lower price than that at which 
he bought them. In that event he will send 
his broker a cheque for the difference between 
the two prices, in other words, he wiU- close his 
bull account at a loss. 

To put the position of the bear in a similar 
way, we will say that^he bear is the speculator 
who wants certain shares to go down because, 
without possessing them, he has sold them with 
the hope of buying them again at a lower price.) 
He is a bear of such shares. The ordinary in- 
vestor who has sold shares would probably 
rather see them fall than rise; he would be 
chagrined to see that if he had kept them a 
little longer he could have sold them at a higher 
price. But he does not want to buy them 
again; he has sold them because he possessed 
them and wanted to be rid of them. Although 
he has sold, he is not a bear. 

The bear _dQfiajiat give up the shares he sells , 
and, moreover, however his speculation may 
end, he never will. He may be able to buy the 
shares again before settlement day arrives at a 
lower price, and he thereupon merely receives 
the difference from his broker. He can continue 
to carry over at the settlement just as the bull 
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did, paying certain expenses. If the price will 
not fall, and hope deferred makes his heart 
sick, he will buy at a higher price than that at 
which he sold and have to send his broker a 
cheque for the difference between the two 
prices; in other words, he will close his bear 
account at a loss. 

Thus we see that a bull is not so much one 
who has bought as one who is awaiting an 
opportunity to sell; and that a bear is not so 
much one who has sold as one who is awaiting 
an opportunity to buy. As prices rise, the bulls 
come in and sell, and thus depress them; as 
prices faU, the bears come in and buy, and thus 
support them. So we see how it is wrong to 
imagine that bulls make prices go up, and that 
bears make them go down; and we at once 
understand that apparently contradictory jar- 
gon in the Stock Exchange news in the news- 
papers which tells of the market being depressed 
by the existence of a big bull account, and of 
the market being supported by the existence of 
a big bear account. In the one case a lot of 
bulls in the market want to sell; in the other 
case a lot of bears in the market want to buy. 

Mention has just been made of expenses 
which both bulls and bears have to meet when 
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they want to carry over their bargains, that is, 
to continue their accounts, instead of settling 
upon settling day. The bull, of course, ought 
to find money to pay for the shares he has 
bought, but instead of that he pays interest on 
the money, which is called “ contango .” The 
bear, of course, ought to find the shares which 
he has sold, but instead of that he pays a rate 
on shares borrowed which is called “ back - 
wardation .” These two terms, which appear 
in the Stock Exchange report at practically 
every settlement time, often puzzle, but here 
we get a general idea of their meaning. 

Of course, it is true that a “ bull campaig n,” 
in which the most favourable views are cir- 
culated as to the position of the shares, may 
s ucceed in raising^their price . It is equally true 
that a “ bear raid, ” in which aU that is un- 
favourable is disseminated, ma y depress thei r 
price. But the time comes when the “buUj 
campaign” turns into a “stale bull account,” 
that is, when the bulls are anxious to sell, even 
at a loss, especially when they are “ weak bulls ,” 
people who have purchased far more than they 
can afford to pay for. The time also comes when 
the bears find it necessary to “cover,” that is, 
to buy back, in fear, the shares they have sold. 
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Sometimes, when the shares are scarce, and 
the market easily manipulated, there is a .llbear 
corner ” ; the bears are unable to obtain the 
shares, which are run up to enormous prices. 
Probably the most sensational comer on record 
took place in New York in 1901, when two 
rival railroad groups, bidding against each other, 
acquired practically all the available stock of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. In one day the 
stock soared from 170 to 700, afterward falling 
to 325, The immense losses suffered by the 
Northern Pacific bears spread panic throughout 
the whole stock market for a time. 

In London a famous “bear squeeze” ran the 
£1 shares of Warner’s Safe Cure Company to 
£90. An interesting account of this episode is 
to be found in Volume II of Leaves from My 
Life, by H. Osborne O’Hagan, who played some 
part in it. The episode is also the basis of the 
recent novel Gay-go-Up by Barnab}^ Brook. 
But such remarkable events are, of course, al- 
together exceptional. 



CHAPTER VIII 

PROSPECTUS NOTICES AND CRITICISMS 

Very often among the City news in a news- 
paper there will be found the notice of the 
prospectus of a new company. This notice is 
usually colourless. It expresses no opinion, and 
states only bald facts culled from the pros- 
pectus itself. It should be most distinctly 
understood by everybody, although there is 
ample evidence that it is not so understood, 
that such a notice of a prospectus is not a 
recommendation to subscribe for the shares 
which are offered. 

Your newspaper may be the best of all news- 
papers, its City notes the ablest of all City notes, 
yet the company the issue of whose prospectus 
it announces may be the rottenest of aU com- 
panies. It tells you, as the bare prospectus 
notice usually does, (that with such and such a 
capital such and such a company has been 
formed to take over such and such a business, 
that the purchase price is so much, and that soj 
many shares are offered for subscription, but 
because it tells you this, you are not to conclude 
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that it is recommending the shares for your 
subscription. 

Such a notice merely finds place on the page 
in order to direct the attention of the reader 
to the advertisement of the prospectus which 
appears elsewhere. It is inserted for th e benefit 
of the ad vertise r, the prpmoter of the_cQmpaHy, 
rather than for the ben efit of the reader, al- 
though, on the ground that all knowledge is 
useful, it may benefit him as well. But if the 
knowledge conveyed by the colourless notice 
that the prospectus has been issued is useful, 
the knowledge of the reason of the colourless 
notice, and that it is not a recommendation, is 
more useful stOl. 

Sometimes there will be found on the City 
page one of these colourless notices and, on 
another part of the page, a criticism of the 
prospectus. The one is the customary con- 
cession to the advertiser or to the advertising 
agent; the other is the expression of the 
opinion of the paper for the benefit of the reader. 
But as a general rule the great morning papers 
contain the prospectus notice alone. There are, 
as most people are aware, one or two exceptions, 
but in most cases newspapers either avoid 
prospectus criticism entirely, or, at most. 
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append to the notice one or two more or less 
perfunctory remarks. Even in the columns of 
those hold papers which depart from the general 
custom, a company prospectus is seldom sub- 
jected to out-spoken criticism. This reticence 
is partly due to a desire not to offend adver- 
tisers and partly to the English law of libel 
which is a great protector of scoundrels. 

Which is the better course to pursue need 
not be argued here; there is something to be 
said on each side. Absence of criticism does 
little harm if it is thoroughly understood by 
the reader that his paper seldom, if ever, criti- 
cizes a prospectus, be the company never so 
rotten, and that the colourless notice is merely 
to commend the prospectus advertisement to 
his attention, and not to his favourable attention. 

Nevertheless, it does seem that harm is done 
negatively, and that a great opportunity of 
saving the investor from the trickery of the 
promoter is wasted by the powerful paper which 
is ready enough to express its opinion and 
advice upon almost every conceivable matter 
but a company prospectus. Moreover, the 
great paper, in its silence, occasionally cuts a 
rather absurd figure when from the columns 
of some less dignified contemporary or 
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contemporaries come indisputable and undisput- 
ed disclosures of the unsoundness of the company. 
A case has been known in which the company 
promoter himself, overwhelmed by the tirade of 
criticism, has admitted the hopelessness of his 
position, even to the extent of withdrawing his 
prospectus, while a dignified paper which had 
published the usual non-commital notice re- 
mained silent. 

Where prospectus criticism appears in a news- 
paper’s City page, it is necessary to know how 
to read it. Should the merest breath or hint of 
disapprobation appear in one of the great organs 
which have been described as never offering 
criticism, because, practically spealdng, they 
never do, then that hint is of exceedmgly great 
weight. The prospectus must indeed be bad 
to draw an adverse word from such a source. 

One or two high-class journals, it may be 
mentioned, make a practice of offering restrained 
comment on prospectuses for the benefit of the 
pubhc, and this the reader should sift and weigh 
for himself. Where a prospectus is merely a 
pretext for obtaining money from the public 
for the benefit of the promoters, some papers 
do good service to their subscribers by refusing to 
print it at all, and at the same time publishing 
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a warning against appl3dng for the shares. But 
this, of course, can only be done in flagrant 
cases. 

Some companies whose prospectuses have 
been much criticized have become remarkably 
successful. Some financial Avriters, it should be 
remembered, are ever carping, and nothing is 
more easy than to cg^p at a prospectus. Know- 
ing the ways of company promoters in general, 
one can forgive a little pessimism; but one 
should not be misled by it. 

Mere general statements that the prospectus 
seems to show over-capitalization, that the 
purchase price seems high, and so on, should not 
be given too much weight. To be effective, the 
criticism must back its statements by demon- 
stration. To prove over-capitalization, it must 
show that the profits do not yield a fair return 
on the capital, and have no prospect of doing so ; 
to prove that the purchase price seems high, it 
must point to the amount for which the pro- 
moter obtained the business. Although profits 
and purchase price must both be disclosed, any 
deduction from them is left to the reader, to 
whose help the newspaper comes. Prospectuses 
can all be so easily criticized, that a prospectus 
criticism, to be worth anything, must be incisive. 
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and based, not on surmise and opinion, but on 
demonstrable fact. , 

One thing it is unwise to forget. The char- 
acter of the reception of a new offer of capital 
in the City depends very much on the repu- 
tation of the men who make it, and apparently 
captious criticism of a prospectus which in itself 
seems excellent may be offered by a newspaper 
not without good but undisclosed reason. The 
law of libel often prevents frankness about the 
personalities behind the issue. 

While we are talking about prospectuses it 
will be useful to say a few words about that 
kind of prospectus often seen in the advertise- 
ment columns of the newspaper, which has no 
accompanying form of application and is headed 
by a statement that the particulars given are 
“for information only” and must not be taken as 
an invitation to subscribe for the shares. Usually 
the company issuing such a prospectus is not 
quite new, and in all cases the whole or a large 
part of its capital has already been subscribed. 
The announcement is made to obtain permission 
for Stock Exchange dealings in the shares, or to 
get them quoted in the Official List. It is the com- 
pany’s introduction to the public, demanding, of 
course, some indispensable formalities. 



CHAPTER IX 

LETTERS OF ALLOTMENT AND REGRET 

In the financial papers and some of their chief 
lay contemporaries the little paragraph stating 
that letters of allotment have been posted! 
follows within a few days the paragraph noticing 
the prospectus. This little paragraph, a line or 
two in length, shows the effect of the prospectus. 
It informs us that the company wOl proceed to 
business; that the prospectus has not been, at 
any rate quite, a frost; that, with the sub- 
scriptions for shares they have received, the 
directors have decided to go forward with their 
enterprise ; that the subscriptions will not have 
to be returned because an insufficient amount 
has been subscribed on the prospectus invita- 
tion. The letter of allotment , of course, is the 
document sent to the subscriber by the directors 
informing him that, in consideration of his 
application and the instalment he has paid, so 
many shares in the new company have been 
allotted to him. 

To the reader of the newspaper who has 
applied for shares in the company, the notification 
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may be superfluous. Before his newspaper 
comes to hand he will probably have received 
the allotment letter itself. He will, of course, 
most carefully keep it. It gives him a valid 
title to the shares. It represents the share 
certificate, that is the shares themselves so far 
as they can be represented by paper. The letter 
of allotment takes the place of the share certi- 
ficate until such time as all navm fiuts-. nn th e 
shares have been mad e, when the shares are 
comnl sfce. The subscriber will then receive the 
share certificate in exchange for the letter of 
allotment and banker’s receipts which it com- 
prises, all of which he will be called upon to 
deliver. 

Sometimes the newspaper paragraph contains 
another couple of words. “Letters of allotment 
\and regret in the such and such company have 
been posted.” This means that with the allot- 
ment letters the directors have had to issue 
other notifications expressing their regret to 
some applicants that they have been unable 
jto allot them the shares for which application 
/has been made, which implies, of course, that 
the invitation of the prospectus has been so 
acceptable that the number of shares offered 
has been over-subscribed, that there are not 
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/ enough to go round to all those who have applied 
/for them. 

It is, unfortunately, necessary to point out 
that to read such a paragraph in a newspaper 
aright a Httle circumspection and discrimination 
are necessary. If the company is acknowledged 
to be a solid one, with a board of directors com- 
posed of weU-known honourable men, we may 
take the notice that letters of allotment and 
regret have been posted to mean what it im- 
plies. But, if it is a company whose directors 
have no established reputation to lose, the 
significance of such a notice may safely be 
neglected altogether. 

It should be observed that although the news- 
paper makes the statement, it is not one of 
those statements for which it takes any respon- 
sibility. It is a formal notification sent by the 
directors for publication. Except for sweet 
brevity’s sake, aU such paragraphs should 
really read: “We are informed by the directors 
that letters of allotment and regret have been 
posted.” Your newspaper does not know — ^it 
practically never enquires — ^whether the ad- 
dition of those words “and regret” is justified. 

There is a temptation, to which unscrupulous 
directors sometimes succumb, to announce that 
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letters of regret have been posted, because it 
obviously implies success, and that the value 
of the shares should rise. It implies that the 
demand for them is greater than the supply, 
and, therefore, that they are worth more than 
the issue price. It is a bait let down for the 
unwary reader, who, being misled by the an- 
nouncement into thinking there is a great 
demand for the shares, may buy some at a 
fictitious premium which has been arranged in 
the market. By this means he may be relieving 
the promoters and directors of the company of 
worthless shares which they have been unable 
to unload by means of the prospectus. 

But how, it may be asked, dare the directors 
of a company make such a false statement? 
The reply is that bhe statement, although it gives 
rise to false inference, and is false in what it 
implies, may not necessarily be absolutely false 
in itself. The directors may salve their con- 
sciences by actually issuing two or three letters 
of regret. They may arrange with themselves 
or with their friends so to do. Or, among the 
applicants, they may recognize the names of one 
or two who know too much for them, company 
agitators or others who may prove trouble- 
some. in the chequered career which they 
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have already dimly mapped out for the con- 
cern. 

They may thus say without absolute falsity 
that letters of regret have been posted. When 
the reader of the money article sees such a 
statement, he should not, without other evid- 
ence, blindly accept it as meaning that the 
company has been launched with every promise 
of success. 

In issuing letters of allotment directors have 
no easy task, especially when the subscriptions 
are large. Elements which may be troublesome 
or harmful must be avoided; customers of the 
company, or those whose interest is Hkely to be 
of use to it, must receive liberal allotments. 
In the cases of many big issues of capital made 
by famous companies there has been much 
discontent among those who have received 
letters of regret instead of letters of allotment. 
Sometimes the oversubscription is so large that 
directors have to solve the problem by ballot. 

Above aU things directors generally seek to 
avoid making allotments to the “stag.” A 
“stag” is one who applies for shares with no 
intention of keephag them, but who hopes to* 
dispose of them at once at a profit. Imme- 
diately he receives the allotment, at par, he sells 
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at the premium quoted in the market and waits 
for the settlement for his profit. At times when 
new capital issues are in great demand the pro- 
fessional stag goes to great pains and employs 
many ingenious artifices to secure for himself a 
generous shce. Directors do not like him, of 
course. The ordinary applicant sits tight on 
his shares, and thus keeps up their price to the 
credit of the company ; the stag sells his shares 
immediately he receives the allotment letter, 
or before, and thus depresses the market. 

It was at the time of the railway mania, in 
1845, that stags came into- existence. Their task 
was easier then, because it was not the practice, 
as it is now, to demand deposit money with 
the application. They fiourished so exceed- 
ingly that it became the custom of directors to 
employ some of the fraternity to advise them 
as to whom to avoid in sending allotments, on 
the principle of setting a thief to catch a thief. 
So that in those days, when investors were, of 
course, far fewer, there were not only stags, but 
also stag-hunters. 



CHAPTER X 

THE TENDER SYSTEM 


Now and again a prospectus is noticed in the 
newspapers which offers a loan on the tender 
system. Such prospectuses are usually those of 
Government issues, of Corporation stocks, or of 
gas and water stocks, all high-class issues which 
in themselves encounter little criticism and are 
practically certain to find a ready market at a 
suitable price level. -But such issues frequently 
meet with the suggestion that they should be 
offered to the public at a fixed price, and not 
on the tender system. The reason behind this 
suggestion is that, while the public will sub- 
scribe for a loan offered in the ordinary way, 
it hesitates to involve itself in the intricacies 
of tendering. 

This is perfectly true; and it may be added 
that for every one who does not understand 
the tender system of issuing loans sufficiently 
to take an active part in it there are many more 
who do not even understand it sufficiently to 
take an intelligent interest in the matter when 
the announcement appears on the City page. 
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“Tenders are invited by the Norham Water 
Board for £250,000 3-| per cent ‘C’ ordinary 
stock. Minimum price of issue, £110 per £100. 
Yielding at that price £3 2s. per cent. The 
stock will be allotted to the highest bidders.” 
The aimouncement is usually made in some- 
thing like this style, adding where the forms 
for tenders to fill up may be obtained and 
when and where they are to be handed in. 
Sometimes brief particulars of the activities 
and revenues of the issuing body are also 
given. 

Now, if this Norham Water Board had simply 
invited applications for its 3-| per cent stock at 
110, all would be plain sailiag. The small in- 
vestor would judge for himself whether the 
stock was worth the price or not; if he had 
£220 to invest, he would send in his apphcation 
for £220 wDrth of stock and await the allotment. 
But under the tender system the company does 
not offer the stock at £110 — ^it offers it at a 
minimum of £110; it will not take less, but it 
will take as much more as the investor cares to 
give. Thus, instead of fixing the price, it leaves 
the investor to fiLx it for himself. He is in a 
quandary. If he tenders at £112 10s., he may 
find that so many other investors have offered 
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more that he gets none of the stock at all ; if he 
offers £116, he may find that he gets all the 
stock for which he applied, but that many 
others have got all the stock for which they 
applied at £114 lOs. 

The ordinary company seldom issues its 
shares, or even its debentm*e stock, on this 
tender system ; but it is still favoured by some 
of the Dominions in issuing loans and by Public 
Boards. The reason why it is so favoured is 
obvious. The policy arises from the laudable 
desh'e to get as much for the stock as possible. 
It is like offering the stock by auction with a 
reserve price; but it is a blind auction. No one 
knows what his competitor is bidding, and it 
frequently happens that some poor unversed 
investor tenders at a ridiculously high price, 
say 135, and, to his great chagrin, subsequently 
finds out what a fool he has been. But such 
cases are good for the borrowers, and many of 
them adhere to the tender system. 

The reader of the City page, when he sees an 
announcement that tenders are invited for a 
loan, ought to remember the syndicates wiio 
always tender. They are formed of expert 
financiers who are able to gauge, from the credit 
of the issuing body and from conditions in the 
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money market, what price ought really to be 
ofEered. They are “on” practically every loan 
offered by tender immediately. Thejr usually 
send in tenders at several different prices as low 
as they dare, but stiU high enough to ensure 
their not being completely left out in the cold, 
even if the stock goes at a comparatively high 
price. 

Sometimes, but not often, these syndicates 
jBnd themselves utterly outbid. Their experience 
and acumen usually assure them a good deal of 
the stock at the lowest possible prices, and they 
then unload it at a profit on those who have 
tendered unsuccessfully or on those who have 
not tendered at all. Many people, indeed, 
prefer to buy the stock in the market after the 
issue has been completed rather than go through 
the intricacies of the tender system. 

Well, at a certain hour at the appointed place 
the tenders are opened — ^usually at a bank. 
Those of the syndicates especially are not sent 
in tin the last moment, to allow of the amplest 
opportunity of gauging the state of the money 
market; besides, there is an instalment to be 
paid with the tender. Accordingly, in due time 
some such announcement as this appears in the 
newspapers: “Tenders for £250,000 Norham 
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Water Board 3^ per cent ‘C’ ordinary stock 
amounted to £1,115,000. The lowest tender to 
receive an allotment was £114 5s., while the aver- 
age price realized was more than £115. Allot- 
ment letters and unaccepted tenders have been 
despatched.” 

Does the phraseology of this announcement, 
so often seen in the papers, present any diffi- 
culty? Its meaning is simple. So many people 
sent in tenders for the stock, or the syndicates 
sent in tenders for such large amounts, that the 
total of the tenders was £1,115,000. As there 
was only £250,000 to allot, tenders for £865,000 
got nothing at all, and, of course, these were the 
tenders of those who applied at the lowest prices. 
When the tenders were opened, they were 
arranged in order of the price offered. Our 
inexperienced friend who offered the much too 
high price of £125 got the small amount he 
wanted; it was allotted to him with a smile. 
So did the next batch of people, who offered, 
say, £116, and so on, but, by the time that the 
tenders at £114 5s. were reached, it was found 
that there was not enough stock left to go round. 
There was enough to give them a proportion of 
what they asked for, and this they got. That 
used up all the stock and the other tenders. 
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below £114 5s., got nothing at all. The matter 
may be expressed in figures thus — 


Amount 

Tendered 

Price 

Amount 

Allotted 

Yield to 
Issuing Body 


£ 

£ 

£ 

200 

125 

200 

260 

49,800 

116 

49,800 

67,768 


115 

60,000 

69,000 


1144 

90,000 

103,060 


114-i 

60,000 

67,126 


114 

Nil 

Nil 


113J 

Nil 

Nil 

225,000 

113 

Nil 

Nil 

126,000 

112J 

Nil 

Nil 

£1,225,000 


£260,000 

£287,193 


In the case of a real list there would be many 
more varying prices, but this suffices as an 
example. The line was drawn at £114 5s. for 
the reason we have seen. Tenders at that price 
get 25 per cent of their applications, aU the 
stock there was to go round after satisfymg the 
higher tenders. It will be seen that the total 
amount obtained by the company was £287,193, 
or £12,193 more than it would have got had 
the stock been issued at £110, the minimum 
price at which it was announced that tenders 
would be considered. 












CHAPTER XI 


BEGISTBEED AND ESrSCEEBED STOCK, BONDS 
TO BEAEBE, AND CODPONS 

Oppoettjnity may be taken of the mention of 
Government, Corporation, and Colonial stock 
to say a word about inscribed stock, about 
bonds to bearer, and about coupons, which are 
mainly related to these high-class investments. 

The prospectus of a Government loan often 
states that the loan will take the form “either of 
inscrihed stock or of bonds to bearer.” It 
shows that if, because of patriotism or profit, 
or both, you have subscribed for some of the 
loan and accordingly receive a “scrip certi- 
ficate” — which is merely a document showing 
of what amount you are the possessor — the stock 
which this scrip certificate represents can be 
“inscribed” as soon as all the instalments have 
been paid. Sometimes it also says that the scrip 
certificate can be exchanged for bonds to bearer 
after a certain date. 

The prospectus may further say that bonds to 
bearer will have coupons attached; that the 
inscribed stock may be exchanged for bonds to 
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bearer; or that the bonds to bearer may be 
inscribed. Inscribed stock, bonds to bearer, 
and coupons are often the subject of reference 
in the City pages of the newspapers, and they 
are therefore worthy of a moment’s clear 
consideration. 

K the stock which you hold is “inscribed” 
your name is inscribed in the books of the Bank 
of England or other bank which manages the 
issue. You yourself are provided with a “stock 
receipt,” which is simply an indication that this 
has been done. In itself it has no money value. 
The inscription in the books is what gives you 
your title to the stock. You may lose aU the 
papers you have had in connection with the 
matter, yet there stands your name, and you 
are the holder. If you want to dispose of in- 
scribed stock, to transfer it to someone else, 
formalities are necessary. You must attend at 
the Bank to make the transfer, with a broker 
to identify you, or else you must sign a power of 
attorney authorizing the broker to transfer 
• the stock on your behalf. 

Generally, inscribed stock may be dealt with 
in any amounts. It is not necessary always to 
deal iu round sums such as £100 worth, or £10, 
or £1, worth, as in the case of shares. You 
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may buy or sell say £29 7s. Id. worth, or any 
odd amount. With some inscribed stocks the 
minimum amount is fixed, inscription of any 
smaller amount being refused, so that you 
cannot buy or sell it. But generally you are 
allowed to add small amounts when you already 
hold the stock ; you can, for instance, add, even 
to the odd pence, the dividends received on it. 
Inscribed stocks almost without exception are 
stocks of the very highest rank. 

In the case of registered securities, which 
compose the great mass of British stocks and 
shares, your name is entered in the register of 
holders and you receive a certificate which has 
to be produced if you wish to dispose of your 
investment. If it is a registered colonial or 
corporation stock with which you -wish to part, 
a special form of transfer is generally needed. 

Bonds to bearer are very different. Foreign 
Government stocks are usually represented by 
these. American Railroad Bonds also are gener- 
ally bonds to bearer. When you hold these bonds 
your name is not registered in the books of the 
Government or of the company any more than 
your name is registered in the books of the Bank 
of England when you hold one of its five pound 
notes. Thus, if you lose bonds to bearer, you 
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have no inscription in the company’s books to 
fall back upon ; it is just like losing bank notes. 

If you want to dispose of bonds to bearer the 
process is consequently much more simple than 
if you want to transfer inscribed stock; the 
bonds are just handed over with very Mttle 
formality. But obviously bonds to bearer must 
be dealt in as a whole, whatever their “denomi- 
nation,” whether they are £6 bonds, or $50 
bonds, or £20 bonds. You could not buy or 
sell a bit torn off to represent £29 7s. Id. or any 
odd amount. Then, of course, the cheque for 
interest on your bearer bonds cannot be sent 
either to your address or direct to your banker. 
The managers of the issue do not know your 
address ; they do not even know who holds the 
bonds, which, being bonds to bearer, pass from 
hand to hand. It is in payment of interest that 
the coupon plays its part. 

Coupons are tickets detachable from these 
bonds to bearer, each representing a certain 
interest payment. Suppose the bond is a £100 
bond, redeemable thirty years after issue, bear- 
ing 5 per cent interest payable half-yearly. 
Then attached to the bond when it is new there 
will be sixty tickets, each bearing a different 
date in succession, showing when each £2 10s., 
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the half-yearly payment, is due. When the 
interest date arrives the holder of the bond wiU 
detach the coupon and present it at the address, 
wliich the bond always indicates, where pay- 
ment is to be got. Or he will pay it into his 
bank like a cheque, and the bank wiU collect 
the money for him. Notices that coupons on 
such and such bonds bearing a certain number 
or a certain date will be payable at the offices 
of Messrs. So and So, are frequently inserted 
in the newspapers by the financial agents of 
companies part of whose capital the bonds 
represent. 

Having obtained a very good idea of what a 
coupon is, and also of the meaning of bonds to 
bearer and of inscribed stock, it only remains to 
remark on a curious blending of the different 
ideas expressed by the terms with which we 
have been dealing. In some cases bonds, al- 
though registered and thus not transferable 
except by deed, have coupons attached which 
are payable to bearer and which can be passed 
from hand to hand. Again, in the case of some 
kinds of shares, principally American, the share 
certificates are registered in the name of the 
original holder, yet they also bear a form show- 
ing that they may be transferred from hand to 
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hand, such transfer usually being effected by 
simple delivery after the original holder has 
endorsed in blank. But, although the shares 
may pass from hand to hand, the dividend is 
paid by the company to the registered holder, 
and must be collected by other holders from 
him; and he has the voting power in the com- 
pany which the shares bestow. The company, in 
fact, scarcely recognizes any holder but the 
original one. 

These registered bonds with coupons payable 
to bearer, and these registered shares which are 
reaffy bearer shares, show that besides inscribed 
or registered stock and bonds to bearer, there 
are various species of cross-breeds between the 
two. 



CHAPTER XII 

KEDBMPTION DKAWINaS AND SINKING FUNDS 

In the City news we frequently meet with 
allusions to redeemable stocks, amortizati on, 
redemption drawings, sinking funds, drawn 
bonds, and other terms of the same relationship 
— for these are aU closely related — ^terms severely 
technical, but simple and interesting after a 
little explanation. 

Trying to find a suitable investment amid 
a number of stocks, one may easily come 
across a couple upon which exactly the same 
rate of interest is paid, which afford practically 
equal security for the due payment of such 
interest, and yet are quoted at widely different 
prices. At first sight anomaly suggests itself, 
but on a little closer examination it will probably 
be found that one of the two stocks, which are 
otherwise on exactly the same footing, is re- 
deemable, while the other is irredeemable; or 
that one of them is redeemable in two or three 
years’ time, while the other is not redeem- 
able tin many years hence. This makes all the 
difference to the price. 
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'A' redeemable stock is one which will bej^aid 
off, in which onr investment moist sooner or 
later cease. We shall go on drawing ooor interest 
till the date of redemption, but when that date 
arrives ooor capital will be paid back. However 
much we may desire to continue, however con- 
venient it is to receive the nice steady income 
from the interest payable on a certain day, we 
shall be obliged to take oinr money back and 
look for a fresh investment. Nearly aU cor- 
poration stocks are in this category; for the 
Government now makes our municipal author- 
ities pay back their loans within a certain 
time. 

Irredeemable stocks are exactly the opposite. 
On these the borrower goes on paj^g interest 
for ever. Or, at all events, interest is paid till 
the stock can be bought back in the market, 
or till terms can be arranged with the holders. 
Corporations which long ago issued irredeemable 
stocks have sometimes regretted their policy. 
Finding they can borrow money at a cheaper 
rate than that at which they have to go on pay- 
ing, they try to rid themselves of the burden. 
But, for the very reason of their improved 
credit, and even because of the high rate of 
interest they undertook to pay for ever, the 
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stocks are tightly held. They cannot afford to 
buy them back at the high prices necessary to 
induce holders to part with them, and when they 
propose terms and threaten an endeavour to 
enforce them, the holders not unnaturally raise 
the charge of confiscation. 

But, in the case of redeemable stocks, there is 
always going on a process of “ amortizatio n” — 
preparation.for . the eventua l death of the.lpan. 
The corporation, the foreign government, or 
whatever body is the borrower, besides paying j 
the interest on the stock, is regularly setting' 
aside a certain sum of money to enable the' 
debt to be amortized — ^to buy it back, to pay 
it off, to redeem it. How much it is necessary 
to set aside in order to redeem the loan in a 
given time is a matter of calculation. The fund 
to which such sums are put until such time as 
they are used to amortize or redeem the stock 
is called a “sink ing fund.” 

There are various ways in which redeemable 
stock or loans may be paid off. One way is to 
allow the sinking fund to accumulate at interest 
until, as originally arranged, it shall equal the - 
amount repayable at the due date. Another 
way is to use the sinking fund in purchasing 
back the stock whenever the state of the 
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market is advantageous- because the price is 
low. But the way of effecting Hquidation of 
debt of which we most frequently read is by 
means of redemption drawings. 

This process of redemption dra-wings is very 
usual -with Foreign Bonds. When the bonds 
are issued, it is announced that so many of them 
will be drawn for redemption at a certain price 
at certain periods. The borrowing country deter- 
mines to apply so much every year, say, to 
^redeeming the bonds, and there is no better way 
jOf deciding which bonds to redeem than by 
jchance or lot. It is our old friend the lottery. 
All the bonds bear numbers; corresponding 
numbers are mixed up in a bag or in a lottery 
wheel, and the numbers are dra-wn until bonds 
are represented equal to the amount of amor- 
tization money that the borrowing body has 
to use. These bonds are then “.draiTO bonds,” 
a term of which we often hear. Their numbers 
are advertised, and, if you hold bonds subject 
to redemption drawings, it is necessary to see 
whether they have been drawn and ought 
accordingly to be sent in for repayment. Your 
bank will watch the lists for you and "will collect 
the capital which your drawn bonds represent. 

The holder of bonds in which redemption 
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drawings take place may thus find his invest- 
ments continued for years, or he may at any of 
the drawings be paid off suddenly. The price 
at which the bonds may be paid off, having 
been drawn, naturally has effect on their market 
quotation. Even with a stock redeemable at one 
operation several years hence, the fact of the 
gradual approach of the redemption affects the 
price, and must be taken into account by the 
investor when considering his “yield.” For^. 
instance, if a stock is redeemable four or five' 

I 

years hence at par, as it will then be worth 100,' 
no more and no less, it is not likely to move 
very wide of that mark meantime. 

Or, say an investor pays 106 now for a stock 
which is redeemable fourteen years hence at 
par; in coimting the interest which it yields 
him he must always bear in mind that he is 
gradually losing the £6. A stock bearing 7 per 
cent interest, bought at 106, would, if irredeem- 
able, yield him £6 12s. per cent, but, if it were 
redeemable on the terms just stated, he would 
need to set aside a small sum each year out of 
his interest if he wished to make up for the 
capital loss of £6 which he would incur on the 
stock’s redemption. It may seem a small 
matter, but these considerations affect both 
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the market and the purse: they should not 
escape the investor’s attention. 

Sometimes, when the terms of a loan authorize 
redemption at any date between, say, 1940 and 
1960, the investor has to take into account 
whether the borrowers are likely to pay back 
the money as soon as they can, or whether they 
will let the loan stand for as long as they are 
allowed to keep it. Of course, if money is cheap 
and the borrowers can therefore borrow cheaply, 
they will almost certainly take the former 
course, replacing their more expensive loan by 
another borrowed at a lower rate of interest; 
but, if money is dear, they will probably retain 
the money to the latest date allowed and 
perhaps thereby effect a saving. 



CHAPTER XIII 

ABOUT THE LIST OP PRICES 

It often happens that he who loolcs at the City- 
page in his newspaper and notes there the price 
of a security which he holds and would like to 
seU, or of a security which he would like to buy, 
is astonished to find that his broker is unable to 
deal at the price given. This may be because the 
stock is a rapidly fluctuating one ; or because the 
price in the newspaper is nominal; or because 
it is utterly erroneous, which, because of the 
system of obtaining prices for publication, is 
unfortunately sometimes the case. But, what- 
ever the cause, the disappointment of the 
reader is often keen, his complaint is sometimes 
bitter, and it may be worth while to say some- 
thing to shed a little light on the long lists of 
prices which form the chief item of a newspaper’s 
City news. 

One of the sources from which prices are 
collected for the City page is the Stock Exchange 
Daily Official List. This is issued under the 
authority of the Stock Exchange Committee, 
which is alone responsible for its publication. 
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It is a most forbidding-looking, closely-printed 
publication; but a place in its lines is desired 
by nearly all companies. 

All shares and loans that have run the gaunt- 
let of the Stock Exchange Committee’s scrutiny, 
and only those, are quoted in its columns. 
Quotation in the Official List does not mean 
that the security is a sound one, but it does 
mean that it is probably of some importance, 
.and that its sponsors have complied with certain 
formal requirements of the Stock Exchange 
Committee. The list not only gives the latest 
prices, but also certain particulars relating to. 
each security and the quotations at which busi- 
ness has been done. People wiU sometimes be 
found saying that only so many bargains were 
marked in such and such a security, thereby 
implying that dealing has been slack ; but, as a 
matter of fact, such a contention is most 
imsound. 

Not aU bargains, or business done, are marked 
in the Official List. There are, indeed, those 
who cynically allege that the brokers mark their 
bad bargains only, so that, if their clients jfind 
fault with them, they can point to the Official 
List in self-defence. However that may be, we 
must not attach much weight to inferences that 
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business has been slack because so few bargains 
happen to have been marked. 

Only the morning paper takes many prices 
from the Official List. The evening paper, which 
has to publish its prices within an hour or two 
of their quotation in the Stock Exchange, could 
not possibly wait for their publication in the 
Official List. It must have them telegraphed 
practically direct from the House to its office. 
For this reason it uses tape prices, so-called' 
because they arrive in the office through a 
wonderful little machine which clicks them out 
on yards and yards of paper tape. The collection 
of the prices on the Stock Exchange and their 
supply to the City editor’s room is undertaken 
by the Exchange Telegraph Company, which 
began its operations well over half a century 
ago. At first the Stock Exchange Committee 
would not give the requisite permission, but the 
Company was able to point to the advantages 
accruing from the use of the system in New 
York, and eventually the Committee allowed 
one of the Company’s representatives to invade 
the sanctity of the House to collect prices for 
transmission to the outside world. 

It is a difficult matter, this collection and pub- 
lication of prices, and the Exchange Telegraph 
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Company, and any one else who attempts 
it, are frequently subjected to a good deal of 
criticism. Brokers are sometimes heard to say 
that the prices that go outside are “awful,” 
whatever that may mean. It is certain that the 
name of a new company, with the quotation 
of its shares, sometimes appears suddenly on 
the tape, to the surprise of everybody and to 
their wonderment as to how it got there, seeiug 
that the company has never been heard of before. 

Quotation among the tape prices, the reader 
of the City page wiU observe, by no means gives 
even that prestige to a security which quotation 
in the Official List imparts. On the other hand, 
quotations for the shares of some of the biggest 
and soundest companies do not appear either 
in the Official List or in the newspaper tabu- 
lations, which nevertheless often give the prices 
of shares of small importance. The reader should 
remember that payment is often exacted for 
a newspaper quotation. One well-known finan- 
cial paper does not conceal this practice from 
the public, but announces that “a charge is 
made for the daily quotations of shares in which 
there is not generally a free market.” 

It should be remembered, too, that the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange is not the only institution 
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of its kind in the country, and that the shares 
of many noted companies are quoted only at 
provincial centres, or at least have a bigger and 
freer market in their home towns. Thus Bir- 
mingham quotations are important where motor 
shares are concerned, and for textile shares, 
Manchester prices must be regarded with great 
respect. 

Prices are often collected for the purposes of 
publication not only from the Official List and 
from the tape of the Exchange Telegraph Com- 
pany, but from dealers. This is because the 
lists which the dealers send out every evening 
contain quotations collected at a later hour 
than those of the Official List and represent 
more accurately and definitely the prices at 
which business can be done. 

Prices of securities dealt in on the foreign 
bourses, such as Paris, Berlin and Vienna, are 
cabled direct through special agencies from 
those centres. Elaborate codes are used to 
express the many prices in few figures, especially 
New York prices, which are of special import- 
ance because of the large business in American 
shares here which is swayed by the tone in 
Wall Street. If we overlook differences arising 
from the adoption of “summer time” New 
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York time is some five hours behind our time, 
so that the Wall Street opening prices arrive 
when our market is closing. In consequence a 
great deal of business in international securities 
is transacted after Stock Exchange hours. 

This brings us to the mention of the term 
/“.street prices,” which merely means prices 
\ collected in the street — ^Throgmorton Street — 
.from dealers who linger to do business after the 
'House is closed. At one period at about the 
beginning of the century the obstruction in 
Throgmorton Street actually became so great 
that some members of the Stock Exchange were 
arrested and fined. The arrests were made 
to affirm the legal right of the authorities to 
prevent obstruction, but to-day no action is 
taken against the throngs of brokers and jobbers 
who in busy times stiU congest the narrow and 
crooked street. 

In New York the “curb market” (i.e. kerb- 
market) has left the curb and is properly 
housed. 



CHAPTER XIV 

DOUBLE PRICES AND WIDE QUOTATIONS 

A RATHER cruel story was once told of the 
editor of one of the great morning dailies whose 
name was at the time in everybody’s mouth. 
Upon his appointment he informed the City 
editor of the paper that thenceforward the space 
allowed to him must be considerably curtailed. 
“But how, and why?” asked the crestfallen 
City editor. “Well,” replied the new editor-in- 
chief, “who cares for the City page? No one 
knows what it means. For instance, what’s the 
meaning of ‘ Consols are quoted 58^ — | ? ’ Now, 
do you know yourself? ” 

The story relates that the City editor, over- 
powered by such colossal ignorance, said nothing. 
As to belief in the story, one prefers to say 
nothing likewise ; but it is conceivable that some 
people may not fuUy tmderstand why the prices 
given in the papers are double prices. When the 
price of a thing is marked up in a shop window, 
only one price is mentioned; when the price , 
of a Stock Exchange security is quoted, two • 
prices are given: Great Western 44| — 5|, short \ 
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';for '441 — 45f ; or Modders 3| — |, short for 
3^ — 3|. It was this double price that, according 
to the story, puzzled the editor-in-chief. 

The explanation is very simple. When a 
price is quoted in a shop, the thing is offered 
for sale only ; but, when a price is quoted in the 
Stock Exchange, he who quotes it is prepared 
either to sell the security or to buy it. If one 
were to walk into a shop and say, “I see those 
gloves are quoted at 4s. 6d. in your window; 
I wiU seU you this pair at that price,” the shop- 
keeper would be rather astonished; but if, 
tlirough your stockbroker, you go to the stock- 
jobber in the Stock Exchange and say, “I see 
you quote Modders at 3 J to 3f ; I will seU you 
100 shares at 3^,” the stock-jobber would not 
be astonished at aU. 

As we have seen in an earlier page, the jobber 
is the dealer who is always prepared either .to 
sell jmu shares or to buy them from you. When 
he is asked by the broker, acting on your behalf, 
to make a price, he does not know whether you 
want to buy the shares or to seU them. He 
therefore considers his position and quotes 
two prices, one at which he wiU buy and the 
other at which he wiU seU. 

This is a more satisfactory method of doing 
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business than if the jobber were asked how much 
he would give you for Modders because you 
wanted to sell them. Having the knowledge 
that you wanted to sell he might be tempted 
to put down the price against you. But he 
makes the price without knowing, giving you 
the quotation at which you can sell, and the 
quotation at which you can buy. Thus, when a . 
stock is quoted 89^ — |, it means that you can,; 
sell it at 89^ or buy it at 89|; the quotation .' 
gives the seUing price and the buying price. 
This is the meaning of the double quotation, as 
that editor-in-chief, and everybody else, ought 
to know. 

In practice, when an investor sees stock 
quoted at 89^ — f , and orders his broker to sell, he 
may quite likely find that he wiU get rather 
more than 89 J for his stock, perhaps 89|; con- 
vCTsely, if he orders his broker to buy, he will 
"probably have to pay rather less than 89|, 
perhaps 89|. This is due to the fact that the 
quotations which find their way into the news- 
papers and the Official Lists are generally 
“wider” than those actually quoted when 
^business is being done. This leads us to the 
understanding of the term “ wide prices ” or “ wide 
qji&tations,” often used in financial articles. 
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In describing the opening of a nervous, crest- 
fallen Stock Exchange, a report may point out 
that in a certain market wide nominal prices 
were quoted, and the price table may show the 
quotation of the stock of which we have been 
talking to be 86 — 8. This means that if a person 
wished to sell he would get only 86, whereas if 
he wanted to buy he would have to pay as much 
as 88. Such an unusually wide margin is due 
to the nervousness which prevails; jobbers do 
not want to commit themselves to business 
without allowing themselves a good margin of 
safety. 

The jobber likes a wide quotation ; the broker, 
on his client’s behalf, likes a narrow one. K he 
had had an order to sell the stock, the broker 
might remonstrate with the jobber who made 
him such a wide price as 86 — 8. He would not 
have said that he wanted to sell, and therefore 
desired a higher price than 86. Without saying 
whether he wanted to buy or sell, he would have 
demanded a less wide quotation. The jobber, 
fearing competition, might then have quoted 
86-| — 7'^, or 86| — 7^, or 86| — 7^, and the nar- 
rower the margin became, the better, obviously, 
the terms for the broker and his client. 

In looking through the hsts of prices it will 
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bG obsGrvGd that tbs quotations of securities 
which are very actively dealt in are narrow, 
while those of out-of-the-way securities are wide. 
It is naturally the case that the prices of stocks 
which, because of the limited market, cannot 
easily be bought or sold, are less favourable, or 
wider, than the prices of those in which the 
market is free. In the case of securities difficult 
to obtain or to seU, and in the case of all secur- 
ities in a time of nervousness or panic, the jobber 
is not willing to commit himself to deal except 
at a wide margin. 

That margin contains the “.jobber’s_Tfcuni,”„ or_ 
j^,_pptentiaLproi5t. It would not pay him to 
spend the day in buying stock at 87 to seU it at 
87 again. In a nervous market he buys it at 86 
and sells it at, say, 88 ; at ordinary times he is 
quite content to seek his profit in buying it at 
86|- and seUing it at 87^, often, indeed, being 
satisfied with a smaUer profit than that. Busi- 
ness between a broker and a jobber on the floor 
of the Stock Exchange is carried out by word| 
of mouth and is recorded at the time in the| 
“jobbing books” of the jobber and the broker. 1 
Even in an excited market remarkably few mis-i 
takes occur. When they happen, they are the 
concern only of the members themselves, since 
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the broker is bound by the contract with his 
client recorded on the contract note he issues 
when an order is carried out. 

Sometimes the list of quotations gives only one 
price, the middle price, in mentioning a security ; 
i but this is only for abbreviation or convenience. 
To quote a stock at 87 gives the reader a fair idea 
of the price, but it does not tell him whether he 
could seU at 86|, at 86f , or at 86|, or whether, 
if buying, he would have to pay 87-|, 87 J, or 87|. 
If the price is deiSnitely stated at 86| — then 
, the reader of the article knows the exact limits 
\ of the buying and seUmg prices. 

By the width of the margin he is able to form 
some idea of the condition of the market. 



CHAPTER XV - 

EX DIVIDEND, EX BIGHTS, EX NEW, EX ALL 

Veby often these words or , abbreviations of 
them are found accompan3dng quotations in 
the list of prices. They remind us of Shakes- 
peare’s seventh stage of man : “ sans teeth, sans 
eyes, sans taste, sans ever5rthing.” There are 
times when a stock or share on which a dividend 
is about to be paid may be bought without the 
buyer having any right to that dividend. The. 
price will then be marked in our money article , 
ex dividend, or, for brevity’s sake, ex .diy.,_ or • 
X. d.t or even x alone. 

It might be well if all who hold stock when a 
dividend is declared on it by the directors were 
entitled to that dividend, whether they sold the ' 
stock immediately afterwards or not. However 
that may be, the dividend declaration is not the 
dividing line. People may continue to hold the 
stock many days after the declaration of the 
dividend, and yet, if they sell it, find themselves 
unentitled to the dividend declared. The divid- 
ing line is the declaration in the Stock Exchange 
that the stock is ex dividend. He who sells before 
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then sacrifices the dividend to him who buys, 
even though the dividend has been declared 
before the transaction. Conversely, he who 
buys the stock only the day before it is quoted 
ex dividend will receive the amount distributed. 
If he buys after it is quoted ex dividend, he will 
not receive the dividend, although it is paid 
subsequently to his purchase. British Govern- 
ment stocks are as a rule quoted ex dividend 
about a month before the mterest is actually 
paid, but they are not a good example. 

Let us take a railway stock, for instance, and 
see exactly what happens. Soon after the end 
, of the year the company announces that its 
“transfer books will be closed” on, say 15th 
January, for the preparation of a dividend. 
That means that after that day the company 
, will not transfer stock in its books. You may 
seU the stock you hold if you like, but the com- 
’ pany will continue to regard you as the holder 
; until, having made arrangements for the divi- 
dend distribution, it opens its transfer books 
again and registers the buyer of your stock as its 
stockholder in your place. That is the meaning 
of the notice so often seen in the newspapers 
that the transfer books of a certain company 
will be closed from one date to another. 
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■ The railway company having closed its trans- 
fer books, the directors, on 2nd February, say, 
announce the dividend they propose to pay on 
the stock. This announcement is not complete 
till it is confirmed by the stockholders at the 
annual meeting. The directors merely recom- 
mend the dividend; it is for the stockholders 
to say whether it shall be paid. When they 
have passed the resolution to that effect at the 
meeting, say, on 16th February, the dividend 
is officially declared, and on the first Stock 
Exchange settlement day after that, say, 23rd 
February, and not before this settlement day, 
the stock is quoted ex dividend. The dividend 
is not actually paid; the stockholder does not 
receive his dividend-warrant (that is, his cheque) 
till, say, 26th February. 

Now this little mark, x. d. which appears 
agaiust the price of the stock on 23rd February, 
is obviously of considerable importance. You, 
a stockholder, may attend the meeting of the 
company at which your directors congratulate 
you upon receiving such a satisfactory dividend. 
As you were a registered stocldiolder of the 
company when its transfer books were closed, 
the directors will also send you the dividend, 
whether you subsequently sell the stock or not. 
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But if you sell the stock before it is marked ex 
dividend, then, despite the congratulations, 
and despite the receipt of the cheque made to 
your order, the dividend money is not yours; 
you have to pay it through the brokers to him 
who has bought the stock. An application is 
sure very soon to remind you of the fact. 

It follows that when a price is quoted ex 
dividend it shows a sudden fall equal to the 
amount of. dividend payable. If the dividend 
declared by the railway company is at the rate 
of 4 per cent, then the sum of £2 is payable for 
the half-year. If on 22nd February, therefore, 
the stock is quoted ,160 “citw dividend” — ^mark 
the term invariably used — the next day, 23rd 
February, when it is quoted ex dividend, it wiU 
be worth, other things being equal, only a 
fraction over 158, the amount of the dividend, 
less tax, having been deducted. You can sell it 
on the 22nd for 160 and pay over the £2 dividend 
to the buyer, or you can keep the £2 dividend 
by selling it after the line is drawn at 168 — 
very nearly the same thing. 

It will be easily understood that all through 
the half-year, from the moment, the stock,_is 
quoted ex dividend, its tendency wiU. be to rtee, 
because the next dividend distribution comes 
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Sometimes shares carry with them the right to 
an allotment of shares in, say, another com- 
pany — “rights.” Sometimes they carry with 
them the right to subscribe for new shares in the 
same company at a lower price than the market 
price — “new.” Sometimes they carry with 
them both these privileges and some others — 
“ aU.” If you sell when the shares are ea; these 
privileges, you retain them, and get a lower 
price ; if you sell when the shares are cum these 
privileges, you sacrifice them and get a higher 
price. 

Generally you can sell your rights while retain- 
ing the shares that entitle you to them. You 
sign a “renunciation form” which is provided, 
and hand it to your broker who obtains for you 
its worth in cash. That is what is called in 
financial parlance “renunciation of rights”; it 
would be so called, indeed, in other spheres of 
activity. 
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ABOUT SETTLEMENTS 
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Twice a month the City articles contam refer- 
ences to the Stock Exchange settlement. In the 
Stock Exchange, as in other departments of 
life, there is a day of reckoning, a day upon 
which stocks bought must be paid for, and upon 
which stocks sold must be delivered. As a 
general rule there is little ready-money business 
in the Stock Exchange, although on occasion 
huge parcels of Government Stock have been 
sold and the money paid within twenty minutes. 
Except in the Consol market, aU bargains are' 
settled fortnightly, unless the faU of some public 
hoMay makes a three weeks gap (a “long . 
account”) expedient. 

When you buy stock, you do not, as a general 
rule, pay for it, and, when you sell stock, you do 
not deliver it tiQ the next settlement. The set- 
tling days occur fortnightly, the exact dates 
being fixed, well in advance, by the Stock Ex- 
change Committee. The newspapers usually 
show, each day, when the next settlement will 
occur. The settlement is often referred 
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the account, and the settlement days as accoimt 
days; but this is rather loose. The account is 
really the period of about a fortnight between 
one settlement and the next. Sometimes, as 
has been said, when national holidays interYene, 
there is a nineteen-day account: the super- 
stition stiQ persists that this is unlucky. 

, There are three operations connected with the 
; settlement, to which four days are devoted. 
<The first day is called continuation day, or 
j contango day, or carrying-over day, because 
, by that day the broker has to find out whether 
, the client intends to pay for the stock he has 
bought, or deliver the stock he has sold, and 
' thus close the bargain ; or whether he intends 
to continue or carry over his bargain by pay- 
ing that contango rate or backwardation rate 
, mentioned in a preceding chapter. 

The second and third days are called ticket 
. days, or name days, because in the Stock Ex- 
i change tickets have to be passed bearing the 
I names of those who have bought and those who 
( have sold the stocks in order that the transfers 
1 can be prepared. It is a part of the necessary 
mechanism which concerns the members of the 
Stock Exchange and their clerks only. 

The fourth day is pay day. Its object is 
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sufficiently expressed in its title — it is the real 
settlement day. 

In connection with the settlement, the finan- 
cial article frequently refers to the maldng-up 
price, and the first day of the settlement is 
sometimes called maldng-up day, as well as 
continuation day and contango day. The mak- 
ing-up price of each stock is fixed by an official 
of the Stock Exchange under certain recognized 
rules. In the case of certain stocks it is the 
average price ruling between certain hours on 
the continuation day; in the case of others, it 
is the actual price — the middle between the 
buying and the selling — ruling at a certain fixed 
moment on the continuation day. 

The fixing of making-up prices is necessary 
only for those who are continuing their bargains. 
He who has bought stock and does not wish to 
pay for it at the settlement has to send his 
broker a cheque for the “difference” if the 
making-up price is lower than that at which he 
bought; he receives a cheque from his broker 
if it is higher. Conversely, he who has sold stock 
and does not wish to deliver it has to send his 
broker a cheque for the difference if the making- 
up price is higher than that at which he sold; he 
receives a cheque from his broker if it is lower. 
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His broker will arrange to find “takers in” who 
will lend the money to pay for the stock in the 
first case, or “givers on” who will lend the stock 
for delivery in the second case. That is where con- 
tango rates and backwardation rates are needed. 

When a person who has sold stock can neither 
deliver it nor arrange thus to carry it over at the 
settlement, an official of the Stock Exchange 
buys it in formally and openly for the lowest 
price at which it is offered, and he who has sold 
has of conrse to bear the expense. We occa- 
sionally read of “bnying-in” following a settle- 
ment and also of “selling-out,” which is the 
reverse. Besides the ordinary settlement, the 
time of reckoning for the great mass of securities, 
“special settlements” are granted by the Stock 
Exchange Committee in certain instances. 

Immediately one account is ended by the 
fortnightly settlement, another account begins. 
It opens at noon on the first settlement day, or 
contango day, and the papers begin to talk of 
“ dealings for the new account.” 

On the fourth settlement day, or pay day, 
they sometimes have to talk, alas! of Stock 
Exchange failures. The unfortunate member 
has to admit that he cannot meet his engage- 
ments, and it is then the duty of one of the 
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waiters, on receiving instructions from the Com- 
mittee, to announce the defaulter’s name. This 
. he does after commanding the silence of the 
, House by striking three blows with his wooden 
hammer on his desk. The member is said to be 
“hammered.” 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE RETURN OF THE BANKERS* CLEARING 

HOUSE 

“The return of the Bankers’ Clearing House 
for the week ended 15th October shows that 
the amount of bills and cheques cleared was 
£793,509,000. This represents a decrease of 
£124,780,000 compared with the corresponding 
period of the last year.” 

A brief paragraph, something like this, is seen 
in the evening paper every Thursday, and in 
the morning papers every Ikiday. It is usually 
passed over with little concern; but, although, 
its interest may be more or less academic, it is 
a pity to ignore it. Let us see what it means. 

The return is issued on Thursday always, about 
the same time as the return of the Bank of Eng- 
land, each being made up to Wednesday night. 

This Bankers’ Clearing House return, this 
£793,509,000, is the sum total of the payments 
of the people by cheque and bill during the week, 
|Tess payments by cheque which are “married,” 
i i.e. cancelled out, by banks among their own cus- 
tomers, and those by cheques which are collected 
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or cleared locally. You give a bill, payable in 
three months, to the wholesale house for goods 
supplied; you receive a cheque from your cus- 
tomer in payment of goods sold to him; you 
send a cheque for a guinea to your local charity 
— ^in each case the amount may go through the 
Bankers’ Clearing House. Why? 

The respective banks of the wholesale house 
and of the local charity will come upon yom’ 
bank for the money ; and when you have banked 
the cheque received from your customer, your 
bank will come upon his bank for the money. 
Multiply by millions — for you are not the only 
person in the kingdom — and you see a picture 
of every bank presenting many bills and cheques 
on every other bank in order to get payment. 

Now, if you owe a friend £5, and he owes you 
£10, it would be absurd for him to come to your 
house and pay his debt, and for you simul- 
taneously to go to his house to pay him yours. 
It would save time and trouble if both met at 
some convenient place half way, and he paid 
you £5, thus settling matters. That is the 
principle of the Bankers’ Clearing House. There 
officials from each of the banks meet and hand in 
lists showing what each bank owes to, and what 
it has to receive from, the other banks; the 
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lists are set off against each other, and those 
banks which have to receive a balance are given a 
cheque, by those who have to pay it, on the Bank 
of England, where every bank keeps an account. 

The principle of settling a great many cross 
transactions by one is so simple that it must 
always have been obvious. As a matter of fact the 
Bankers’ Clearing House was established as late 
as 1775, for the use of a few City bankers. In 1854 
the joint stock banks were admitted as members. 
In 1859, mainly through the exertions of Lord 
Avebury, then Sir John Lubbock, a system of 
country bank clearing was instituted. The Bank 
of England did not join the circle until 1864. 

Practically all the banks enjoy the facilities of 
the clearing, for, although they are not aU mem- 
bers of the Clearing House, those that are not 
take for their agents those that are, and thus 
get their cheques and bills passed through. The 
system facilitates business so much that there 
have been established local bankers’ clearing 
houses in Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Newcastle, Bristol, and other important pro- 
vincial centres. Like that of the London 
Bankers’ Clearing House, the returns of the 
provincial clearing houses appear in the morning 
papers on Fridays. It may be conveniently 
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mentioned here that there is a clearing house 
for stocks and shares in the Stock Exchange. 

In the great Bankers’ Clearing House, just 
off Lombard Street, to which our next para- 
graph refers, clearings occur three times a day, 
at 10.30 for bills, at noon for country chec[ues, 
and at 2.30 for bills and cheques. The amounts 
mvolved are, of course, stupendous. The figure 
for the week to which we have referred is 
£793,509,000. This is about £120,000,000 ster- 
ling every day, even if we include Sundays. 
Of course, to transact such a volume of business 
would be impossible but for the aid of the 
Bankers’ Clearing House. 

The bank clearings paragraph in the news- 
paper on Friday morning is thus not so unin- 
teresting after all. But its great value lies in 
its indication of whether trade is active or 
inactive, whether it is falling off or improving. 
If heavy payments are being made, it is an 
almost certain sign that trade is good. The 
Bankers’ Clearing House return is one of the 
four great indicators of the state of trade — ^the 
other three are the Board of Trade returns ; the 
railway traffic returns; and the weekly labour 
statistics, showing the number of insiued persons 
out of work. 



CHAPTER XVin 

THE BOAED OE TRADE RETURNS 


Foreign trade returns are issued by the Board 
of Trade in the second week of each month, and 
then it is that our newspapers analyse them, 
or, at worst, summarize them. To such an extent 
does this analysis explain itself, that little need 
be said in explanation. A few points may 
usefuUy be made clear. 

What, for instance, are usually called the re- 
exports are, it should be distinctly understood, 
the goods we sell to foreign customers after 
having bought them from foreign suppliers. 
They are goods transhipped. It is a form of 
trade in which we play the part of the mere 
middleman. As distinct from these, the exports 
proper are the goods with which we supply our 
foreign customers, having made them, or pro- 
duced them, ourselves, say, coal or iron, or 
manufactured cotton in the form of sheets. 
The imports are the goods which we buy from 
foreign suppliers, always including Colonial 
suppliers, for our own consumption, say, tea 
and raw cotton. The returns are collated from 
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the return which the mdmdual import and 
export merchant and shipper has to make 
to the Government official regardhig each 
transaction. 

In virtually all cases both the quantity and 
the value of the various kinds of goods im- 
ported, exported, or re-exported — tlio thi*ee 
classes of foreign trade — arc given in the 
retmiis. In analysmg them for the public, 
however, the newspaper frequently refers to 
the value only. Tliis may servo all practical 
purposes, but the reader should remember 
that there is such a tiling as quantity as well. 
Tor instance, our imports of grain and flour 
in October, 1930, were £6,878,398, less by 
£4,123,345 than om* imports of gram and flour 
in 1929. That did not mean that we imported 
a very much smaller quantity, but we paid less 
for om* gram and flour because they were 
cheaper. When he is given a string of values 
only, the reader should bear in mind this 
question of quantity. 

It may be said by the careless that these 
points and these big figures are of little practical 
use to the man in the street, but if the news is 
worth reading at all it is worth reading with 
intelligence and ivith interest. “If we make 
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ourselves too little for the sphere of our duty,” 
said Burke in a remarkable passage, which the 
premier financial journal. The Economist, has 
taken for its motto, “if, on the contrary, we do 
not stretch and expand our minds to the com- 
pass of the object, be well assured that every- 
thing about us will dwindle by degrees, until at 
length our concerns are shrunk to the dimen- 
sions of our minds.” 

The idea that the Board of Trade returns — 
they are usually dignified with that title, al- 
though the Board of Trade makes returns other 
than those relating to our foreign commerce — 
the idea, I say, that these Board of Trade 
returns are only of academic interest is the idea 
only of the ignorant. In the first place, the 
prosperity of our country and of every in- 
dividual in it is based upon our commerce ; in the 
next place, these commercial returns are of the 
utmost practical use to those engaged in the 
various departments of trade with which they 
deal; and, in the third place, even the man m 
the street, much more the investor, may find a 
good deal of direct use to him in the figures and 
their analysis. 

He may rest assured that the market on the 
Stock Exchange in which his textile shares are 
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dealt in wiU sooner or later show the effect of 
good or bad trade returns, for if our exports of 
cotton and woollen goods have been bad, it 
must have been bad for the cotton and woollen 
industries in Lancashire and Yorkshire. He 
need not concern himself closely with the big 
figures of our food imports, unless to wonder 
whether or not our country is making or losing 
money. It will be noticed in the trade returns 
that the cost of our imports is always very much 
bigger than the amount we get for our exports ; 
but our national income is not measured alto- 
gether by the extent of our export trade, 
though our exports, of course, are very im- 
portant to us indeed. Without them we should 
long ago have been bankrupt. 

The balance between the imports and exports 
is made up, nearly made up, or more than made 
up by what are known as the " invisible exports.” 
There are very big items of national income, 
such as the earnings of our shipping and the 
return on money invested abroad, which find 
no place in the Board of Trade returns. Expert 
statisticians are always trying to find out how 
much these unrecorded incomings amount to. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE EAILWAY TRAFFIC RETURNS 

Soon after the end of every year your paper 
begins to announce the final dividends proposed 
by the directors of the great British railway 
companies. Shortly after that it summarizes 
and analyses the reports issued to the stock- 
holders. Soon after that again the proceedings 
at the meetings of the companies are chronicled, 
and the railway year is finished with. At least 
it is done with as far as the news is concerned; 
to the railway stockholder there remains the 
not unimportant function of receiving his divi- 
dend warrant. 

But week by week throughout the year there 
appear in the newspapers the figures of the 
traffic returns, the traffic receipts, of the railway 
companies. The reader must rely solely on the 
published statements for these, as he must for 
the dividend announcements. Even to the 
stockholder there is no direct communication 
from the company ; the companies content 
themselves with issuing to the stockholder the 
yearly report and inviting him to the yearly 
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meeting to discuss the affairs of the company. 
In the old days some of them maintained the 
courteous practice of allowing him his fare 
thither. The dividend announcements, which 
precede the issue of the reports, are com- 
municated to the Press and the Stock Exchange 
alone, as also are the weekly traffic returns, 
through the medium of the humble post-card, 
printed on the back with a form duly filled in 
by an official of the company. 

These post-cards show the receipts of the 
company for the week from the carriage of 
passengers, parcels, and mails — often called the 
coaching traffic--and from the carriage of gen- 
eral merchandise, and coal and coke — ^usually 
called the goods traffic. They also show how the 
receipts of the week in question compare with 
those, not of the precedmg week, but of the 
corresponding week of the previous year. Fur- 
ther, they show the aggregate receipts of all the 
weeks of the year to date, and make com- 
parison with the total of the corresponding 
weeks of the previous year. 

The newspaper loses no time in conveying 
to its readers the information thus received on 
the post-cards. It usually tabulates the returns 
so as to present them to the reader in convenient 
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form. These traffic return tables appear in the 
money page of the evening papers every Wed- 
nesday and of the morning papers every 
Thursday. Some newspapers only give the 
total receipts for the week, mth the corres- 
ponding figures for last year and the aggregate 
figures, but the financial papers split the 
receipts into their respective groups. They show 
the sums received for the carriage of passengers, 
parcels, and mads; general merchandise; and 
coal and coke. The statistics often have an 
immediate effect on the prices of stocks in the 
railway market of the Stock Exchange. 

How shall we read these returns ? The 
natural assumption is that all is well if the com- 
pany m which we are interested keeps on show- 
ing increases, but this is by no means a rule. 
In the first place, it must be recognized that the 
weekly figures are only estimates, rough estimates 
indeed. It is not possible for such gigantic con- 
cerns to furnish exact figures so soon after the 
end of the week to which they refer. When the 
report for the year is issued a considerable dis- 
crepancy is often disclosed between its audited 
figures and the figures of the weekly returns. 
But the weekly figures are at least approximate; 
they always show the tendency. 
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What must chiefly be remembered in reading 
these weekly figures is that they tell only half 
the story of the result of the railway’s working. 
To tell the other half they would have to dis- 
close the expenditure, which they never do. 
There was a time, long before the consolidation 
of the railway systems into four great groups, 
when two or three of the companies used to 
publish monthly revenue statements, showing 
not only the receipts, but also the expenditure, 
and consequently the net revenue, or profit; 
but those times are past. Nevertheless the big 
American railroads publish their net earnings 
figures weekly, and it is frequently urged that 
our railways should do so. 

Whatever we may think about this, the 
weekly traffic returns show receipts only, and 
though these may display increase after increase, 
we may discover at the end of the year that this 
increase has been eaten up by a corresponding 
increase in expenses. Fortunately, it is not very 
difficult to form a rough idea at any time as to 
whether railway working expenses are higher or 
lower than the year before, the expenses being 
confined mainly to the three things — wages, 
coal, and material, and reference to such matters 
is frequently made in the newspapers. They are 
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factors which must always be considered in a 
study of the weekly traffic returns. 

It has been said that these returns distinguish 
between receipts from passengers and receipts 
from goods, the latter in most cases being the 
larger item. But it is an important fact, to 
which reference is seldom made, that an increase 
in passengers is, as a rule, of greater advantage 
to the stockholder than an increase in goods. 
A moment’s consideration will show why. Pas- 
senger trains have to be run full or empty and 
the same expense mcurred. Passengers, unlike 
goods, move themselves at terminals or stations. 
An increase of goods means more labour, more 
wear and tear, more expense. An increase of 
passengers muy mean very little of either. But 
any increase of goods is welcome, and the goods 
receipts are the better indication of the con- 
dition of the trade of the country. 

The returns of each railway are affected by 
the characteristics of the district which it serves. 
The Southern Railway, for instance, depends 
largely on general passengers, contuiental and 
holiday traffic ; what are called the heavy lines, 
like the London Midland & Scottish and the 
London & North Eastern, because their capital 
and everything about them is heavy, depend 
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more upon the staple industries of the country, 
like coal and cotton and iron. The Great 
Western’s returns depend a good deal on con- 
ditions in the South Wales coalfield. 

We must not forget the other railways run by 
British companies in various parts of the world 
whose traffic receipts figiues appear in the 
papers along mth those of the home systems. 
For instance, there is the great Canadian Pacific, 
which, we may mention, declares both its gross 
and its net receipts. There are the Indian rail- 
ways and many big and important companies 
operating in Argentina, Chile and Brazil. Traffic 
receipts in countries like these, stUl young 
industrially, especially reflect whether the har- 
vests are good or bad. So, if we read in the 
newspapers that the wheat crop on the Canadian 
prairies is below the average, or that the maize 
crop in Argentina has failed, we shall know that 
it is likely that the traffic returns in the ensuing 
months will show declines. 



CHAPTER XX 

COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

It certainly cannot be said that the report of 
the company meeting is the brightest of the 
features of the newspaper. It is naturally a 
necessary appurtenance, for what the chairman 
of a company has to say to the shareholders at 
the meeting, and what the shareholders have 
to say in criticism, is of much importance to 
the company itself, and often of importance to 
the whole financial world. 

The company meeting is the gathering at 
which the affairs of the company are discussed 
between the directors and the shareholders; at 
which the directors propose the dividend for the 
formal approval of the shareholders, without 
which approval it cannot be paid ; at which the 
directors present their report and accounts, 
usually published some days beforehand, for 
the shareholders to receive and adopt; at which 
the directors who retire in rotation are re- 
elected. That is the usual business of an 
“ ordinary general meeting.” 

For other purposes, such as to increase capital, 
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or to sanction “reconstruction” — which too 
often means wiping away the past of a company 
to enable it to lose more money on almost the 
same lines — an “extra-ordinary meeting” has 
sometimes to be held. In the newspapers it is 
generally called an extraordinary meeting, and 
owing to the nature of the directors’ proposals 
and the acceptance they receive it often is. 
Notice of these meetings is given direct to share- 
holders and lists of forthcoming meetings are ‘ 
usually published at the beginning of each week 
in the financial daily newspapers. 

Why these company meeting reports are not 
the brightest of the appurtenances of the money 
article we shall see ; the examination will show the 
reader how he should read them. But it may be 
said at the outset that instead of reading the re- 
port of the meeting of any company in which he is 
interested he had far better attend it, even though 
he is provided with a form of “proxy,” a 
paper which enables him to vote even in his 
absence. 

In the first place the newspapers are able to 
report only a comparatively small nmnber of 
the company meetings held; these may be the 
meetings of the most important companies, but 
it is not the rule that the discussions at the 
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meetings of the most important companies are 
of the most importance. At the meetings of our 
great railway companies, for instance, the 
chairmen all say virtually the same thmg; at 
the meetings of our great banldng companies 
the chairmen, with one exception, all say vir- 
tually the same thing. It is to the small strug- 
gling company that the meeting is of bhe most 
importance, and it is the report of this meeting 
which often fails to find a place in the columns 
of the newspaper. 

It will also be found that many newspaper 
accounts of company meetings consist mainly of 
the chairman’s reiteration of the facts and 
figures contained in the report presented to the 
meeting, a report which has been issued and 
commented on days before. It will further be 
found that most of the reports of company 
meetings consist almost entirely of the chair- 
man’s speech, vouchsafing little or nothing of 
4he. subsequent remarks of the shareholders. 
•This chairman’s speech is often read from a 
typewritten document, copies of which are 
supplied to the Press. 

Or the directors send an account of the meet- 
ing through the secretary of the company or 
through its advertising agent, and this is 
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inserted in the newspaper as a report of the 
meeting. The shareholders’ remarks are not so 
carefully circulated and do not receive the same 
prominence. It must be admitted that much 
wliich shareholders say at the meeting is futile, 
that it is the chairman’s speech that matters, 
because the directors have their own way. 
But still the fact remams that the company 
meeting report is not improved, as a report, by 
the omission of criticisms subsequent to the 
chairman’s speech showng the other side of 
the shield. 

Moreover, the report of the meeting seldom 
takes note of the attendance, which is often 
very sparse. Such an event has been known 
as a reporter’s being asked to move a vote of 
thanks to the chairman and directors, because 
there was no one else present to do so. Further, 
we do not often find it stated in a news- 
paper report whether a company meeting was 
“packed” or not, although it often is— :the 
directors obtaining the services of as many sup- ' 
porters as they can to make much noise and 
much show of hands. Few newspaper reports 
convey, or attempt to convey, any adequate 
idea of the manner of the chamman and of the 
directors, and of the attitude of the shareholders. 
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matters, which are sometimes much more 
eloquent than the words that are spoken. 
We are told now and again of a scene and some- 
times of applause, and it may he taken as a rule 
that company meeting applause is very subdued 
as becomes anything connected with business. 
In an after-dinner speech a notorious financier 
once paid a tribute to the capabilities of the 
chairman of some of his companies, who had 
the habit, he said, of leading any applause he 
wanted by dexterously shuffling his feet under 
the table. 

It should be fully realized that most reports 
of company meetings which appear in the 
Press are inserted in return for payment by the 
company. Now and again an attempt is made 
to print these reports in such a way as to show 
frankly that they are advertisements, and one 
of our great daily newspapers states on the 
reprints supplied from its columns that “ Reports 
of proceedings under the heading ‘Company 
Meetings ’ are inserted as advertisements, but care 
is taken to ensure that they are trustworthy.” 

But in most cases there is little or nothing to 
show that the insertion of the reports is paid for 
by the company whose meeting is reported. 
The system is no secret, or rather it is an open 
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secret. Providing the reader knows that the 
system prevails, and understands that the 
importance of a company is not to be gauged 
by the length at which its meetings are reported 
in the financial Press, there is no need here to 
debate the ethics of the practice, for it is certain 
that most of the important papers, weekly and 
daily, which accept payment in this way would 
scorn to insert an unfair report at the instigation 
of those who pay the money. 

Another reason why the newspapers cannot 
always be relied upon to deal adequately with 
company meetings is because the fact of their 
being held is often hidden from their cognisance 
by directors who seek secrecy. And obviously, 
publicity is the most necessary in the case of 
companies whose directors desire, for reasons of 
their own, to avoid it, fearing the light of com- 
ment and criticism. Sometimes, in order to 
discourage the presence of newspaper reporters, 
the meetings are held in the provinces, or in 
some out-of-the-way corner of the metropolis, 
instead of at the office of the company, or at 
Winchester House or Cannon Street Hotel, the 
customary homes of company meetings. Or 
the meetings are held at an inconvenient time 
or an unusual hour. 
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It is amusing to note how hundreds of com- 
panies of the baser sort arrange to hold aU their 
meetings at practically the same time within 
the period of a few days in late December. It 
is often difficult even for the shareholders to 
cope with these tactics of directors who desire 
to hold “hole-and-corner meetings”; much 
more difficult is it for the Press to cope with 
them. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE WEITBR OF THE ARTICLE 

It may lead to a better understanding of how 
to read the City article if, in conclusion, some- 
thing is said of the writer, of his duties, his 
difficulties, his ideals. To attempt to sketch 
him here is a somewhat dangerous and delicate 
task. To magnify one’s profession by dwelling 
upon its importance, to discredit it by pointing 
to its failings — here are Scylla and Charybdis ! 

The scope of the writer* of the City notes has 
rapidly extended; its growth in the past few 
years has been enormous. It can be seen in the 
marvellous increase of the number of aU kinds 
, of people who invest and speculate, tempted by 
the facilities which the limited liability system 
has afforded them, facilities of which the com- 
pany-monger has taken due advantage. 

To the City editor aU these people look for in- 
formation. Even the great growth in the number 
and amounts of loans and companies which offer 
field for investment and speculation, striking as 
that growth has been in recent years, does not 
suffice to measure the recent increase in the 
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scope of the work of the City editor ; it takes no 
account, for instance, of the development of the 
financial interest, of the financial methods, and 
the financial vagaries peculiar to the present 
day, with which, if he would do his duty, he has 
to cope. 

It is an age of fitnance. Long ago Sydney 
Smith said that the warlike power of every 
[country depended upon its funds ; that if 
Caesar were to reappear on earth he would find 
the Stock Exchange list more important than 
his Commentaries ; that Rothschild would open 
I and shut the temple of Janus. But Sydney 
Smith might well he astounded if he lived now. 

The character and attributes of the City 
editor must be such that there are few who 
attain to them. He must be a man of business 
and a journalist; which is absurd. He must 
deal with dry affairs of statistics and accounts, 
yet so present his facts as to gain the interest 
of his readers. He must set forth his opinion in 
unmistakable terms, yet practise aU the wiles 
of diplomacy in the financial circles in which 
he lives and moves and has his being. He must 
be popular, and yet a detective. 

Not an atom of sentiment must warp, however 
insidiously, his reason. He deals in delicate 
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wares ; business transactions, matters of money 
and credit, are not to be lightly treated. The 
City article in your newpsaper differs from every 
other. The writer of the general article may give 
rein to his imagination; with advantage to 
himself and his reader he may indulge in the 
picturesque. Leniently to praise a show or a 
politician may harm few or none; leniently to 
praise a company or a financier may wreak loss, 
cruel to the individual and aggregating hundreds 
of thousands of pounds. 

Knowing all he knows, seeing all he sees, the 
temptation of the City editor is to become pessi- 
mistic. Besides, pessimism is so safe; prophesy 
evil long enough, and the prophecy in nine cases 
out of ten is sm’e to be fulfilled ; loss will come as 
well as profit, for of such is the kingdom of 
finance. Again, some of us who write financial 
notes lack impartiality in the matter of persons. 
Columns were written against one scheme; the 
foundation of the adverse criticism, admitted 
by the writer, was the discovery that a certain 
promoter was connected with its inception. 
In such a case as this the possibility may be 
overlooked that even a company promoter may 
prefer to involve himself in an honest concern, 
if the profit to be made is sufficiently tempting. 
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However easy it may be to err through pes- 
simism or partiality in the hasty decision which 
the City editor is so frequently called on to give 
ha these days of journalistic enterprise, when 
news a day old is not news, and when financial 
schemes are rushed through to evade criticism, 
excuse can scarcely be pleaded for warped judg- 
ment over any lengthened period of time. The 
opportunity which the writer of important 
financial articles has of hearing all sides is 
remarkable. But wide and varied sources of 
information or none, the requirements of ideal 
City editorship are appaUing. 

It has been said with reason that the City 
editor, to do himself justice, must be detective, 
solicitor, advocate, judge. He must, in other 
words, be assiduous in collecting his financial 
[facts, level-headed in appraising them, precise 
[in selecting and arraying them — arraying them 
with fine judgment, happy equity, and a piercing 
sense of analysis. With these qualities the 
point of judgeship is reached. But of the new 
financial journalism the public expects more. 
The writer is required often to express a definite 
opinion on his facts. In short, he must not be 
merely detective, solicitor, advocate, judge, but 
jury as well. It is thus that some of the qualities 
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necessary for financial writing may be indicated. 
Above them all, without which they are worth 
nothing, are honesty and rectitude. 

Enterprise must be one of the qualities of the 
City editor, and the journalistic instinct one of 
his attributes. Those items of early exclusive 
financial information packed quietly in, by the 
old financial journalism, amongst advances of 
eighths and declines of sixteenths, and blazoned 
forth by the new financial journalism at the 
top of a cohunn in impressive type — ^those items 
of early exclusive financial information cost 
more in enterprise, in diplomacy, in money, 
than the reader who pays a penny for his paper 
imagines. 

For one journal to announce that the shares 
of a certain company, although they stand in 
the market at 70s., are to be bought up at £5 
is to give its readers the means of puttmg many 
hundreds of pounds in their pockets and to 
earn their undjdng gratitude and support. 
For one journal to announce some financial 
disaster before the other journals do so is 
likewise doing good service to its readers. To 
obtain by interview the opinion of a high 
authority on any given point at a critical 
moment, to lay bare the innate wickedness of 
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the false rumours which far too frequently upset 
the market, disclose material points omitted or 
glossed over in a specious prospectus — ^these 
things require unwearying enterprise and diplo- 
matic tact, backed up by cheerful expenditme 
on the part of the newspaper. At the time of 
the Australian crisis following the great drought, 
when the banks were falling Kke ninepins, one 
jBnancial writer actually put himself into posses- 
sion of the news of the failure of one of the in- 
stitutions so early that he was able to bring the 
London manager himself first tidings of the 
melancholy fact. 

The private sources of information which the 
City editor commands are extensive and pecu- 
liar. It would be safest and very comfortable 
to refuse all such as is received from a tainted 
source. But it is his duty to his journal and his 
readers to take no such easy course. A hint 
from Satan himself — often contained in an 
anonymous letter — ^must be followed up, in- 
quired into, weighed, and adjudged. From what- 
ever motives the information may be given, it 
may have truth, it may be valuable for good, 
it must not be lazily, nervously rejected. When 
the financial scum falls out, the public comes 
by its own. The City editor finds it interesting 
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and useful to mix with all lands of people. Thus 
he must be not only of sound character himself, 
but have sound judgment of the character of 
others. 

But the enterprise of the City editor must he 
tempered with discretion; he deals ivith busi- 
ness, not with play, and by any rashness he 
would lose the confidence which business men 
in high financial circles repose in him, confidence 
which is a preliminaiy to his being able to speak 
from the heart of the financial body. Once he 
betrays confidence, perhaps not wilfully, but by 
indiscretion, he has lost the power ho holds 
for good. There were one or two City editors 
who knew of the Baring collapse before it was 
made public to the astonishment of the world. 
Had one of these men dared to put his secret 
into print he might have sold as many copies 
of his paper as its machines would print; and 
he would have had to retire anathematized and 
notorious, for he would have precipitated a 
monetary panic which would have brought 
cruel ruin to thousands, from the strongest 
finance houses to the thriftiest banlc depositor. 
As it was the position was quietly saved. 

Financial omniscience being a requisite of the 
financial "writer, there are one or two of us who 
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are not adequately equipped. It is even so, 
although, we aU have access to Burdett . as the 
Stock Exchange o fficial Jkxc ^ of re feren ce is 
still called . One of the ablest and most rehahle 
financial writers of the day frankly complains 
that although he can dictate hundreds of answers 
to correspondents, obtaining in return shoals of 
letters of gratitude for the result of his advice, 
he cannot manage his own investments with any- 
thing like success. It is an apparent phenomenon 
which the psychologist could probably explain 
with ease. The writer of the financial article 
frequently seeks his broker’s advice, and often 
regrets the outcome of their combined wisdom. 

The law of libel is another matter with which 
the City editor constantly has to reckon and 
which often interferes with his work of pro- 
tecting the pubho. The unscrupulous company 
promoter has a habit of bringing a hbel action 
to stop comment at a critical time, although 
sometimes the comment is continued despite the 
pending action, for the public must be defended 
at aU risks. Again, a financier sometimes brings 
action for hbel with no intention of carrying it 
on, but merely to save appearances. He can 
boast the action until the effect of the criticism 
.has died away. 
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In criticizing a prospectus a City editor was 
once misled into making the erroneous state- 
ment that the promoter was connected with 
another company already in liquidation. The 
promoter brought action for libel, and gained 
nominal damages. The damages were nominal 
partly because, although the other company 
was not in liquidation, the new company upon 
which the warning criticism was written had 
gone into liquidation before the libel action 
came into court. Though the law is harsh, and 
the newspaper is frequently mulcted in heavy 
expenses, even though it win the day, libel 
actions are sometimes glorious. 

Over the portals of the dwelling of our greatest 
journal, inscribed indelibly in stone, is an in- 
scription expressing the grateful acknowiedg- 
ments of the merchants and bankers of London 
of the industry, perseverance, and ability shown 
in the exposme of the most remarkable and 
extensively fraudulent conspiracy ever brought 
to light in the mercantile world. The exposure, 
the inscription goes on to say, shows the aid 
which a public-spirited and independent journal 
has in its power to afford in the detection and 
pumshment of offences which aim at the des- 
truction of all mercantile confidence and security. 
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That inscription is now over a hundred years 
old. It stands for all time to show that sub- 
stantial advantage may be gained, at least 
occasionally, by those who know how to read 
the City news and realize that the money article 
is truly designed for their information and profit. 
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Many of the technical words and phrases used in financial articles 
have been explained in the course of the preceding pages, and refer- 
ence can readily be made to these explanations by consulting the 
Index. There are, however, other words and phrases needing less 
detailed explanation, and these, together with some abbreviations 
which it is useful to know, are dealt with in this Glossary. 

A.I.M.M. Associate of the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy. 
Assoc.MJnst.G.E. Associate Member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 

A.M.I.EJI. Associate Member of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers. 

A.M.IJdech.E. Associate Member of the Institution of Mechan- 
ical Engineers. 

A.R.S.M. Associate of the Boyal School of Mines. 

Ad valorem Duty. A stamp duty based on a security’s money 
value. 

/ Angh “A.” The deferred stock of the Anglo-American Telegraph 
,Copjpany. 

s^Arhitrage Dealing. Buying at one centre and selling immediately 
in another in order to profit by slight variations in prices. 

Artidea of Association. Practically, the rules or by-laws by which 
the financial administration of a company is governed. 

.Assessment. A charge imposed on shareholders in certain cases. 
.^Average, To. To add to a parcel of stock bought at a higher price 
than that prevailing, so as to reduce the average cost of the whole 
. amojint. 

'.\iBanging the Market. Forcing down prices by heavy sales. 

Bargain. A transaction or deal; not necessarily a favomable 
transaction, as in ordinary parlance. 

Bays. Shares of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Benoicks. London and North Eastern Railway Deferred stock. 
y^JSlind Pool. A pool when the participants band over their money 
uiueservedly to a leader, trusting in him implicitly to use it profitably. 

Bonus. A supplementary distribution to shareholders either in 
cash or scrip. 

--Bourse. A Continental stock exchange, such as that of Paris. 

Brums. London Midland & Scottish Railway Ordinary stock. 
\fi^iusket Shop. An office where a gambling business in stocks and 
shares is carried on by a person who is not a member of the Stock 
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Exchange, and against whose fraudulent dealing the client h«»a, 
in raactice, no protection. 

The Stock Exchange Official Intelligence, published 

annually. 

C.E. Civil Engineer. 

CJ,F. “Cost, Insurance, Freight,” a conunercial quotation 
meaning that the sender provides for insurance and freightage. 

GdU. A demand for the payment of an instalment due on a 
secimty not fully paid up. 

Option. An option for the purchase of a security at a specified 
date at a specified price. 

Canadas. Canadian Pacific Bailway Shares. 

Cash Bargain. A transaction in wffich payment is made immed- 
iately. 

Chartered. British South Africa Company shares. 

Coalers. Certain American railroads which depend for freight 
largely on the carriage of coal. 

^QoUateral. Stocks or shares deposited by a borrower as seoririty 
for a loan. 

Commission. The amount charged by a broker for carrying out 
an order. 

tgg^f^nsols. British Government 2| per cent Consolidated Stock. 
^^ontango Day. The first day of the Stock Exchange settlement, 
when arrangements are made to continue bargains. 

Contributories. Those who have subscribed the capital of a com- 
pany. In liquidation there is often a “deficiency as regards contri- 
butories” — the creditors may bo paid in full, but the shetreholders 
lose part or the whole of their money. 

Coulisse. A market in Paris on which dealings in certain shares, 
notably South Afncan gold and land shares, take place. It is not 
a part of the Bourse proper. 

Emulative Preferred Shares. If at any time the dividends on 
'ladch shares have lapsed, arrears have to be made up before payments 
can be made on the capital ranking after them. 

Curb, The. A stock market in New York, secondary to the New 
York Stock Exchange, though many important stocks are dealt in 
there. 

Debenture Stock. Loan capital ranking before share capital and 
often secured by a mortgage. 

Defaulter. A member of the Stock Exchange who fails to meet 
his bargains and is “hammered.” His fellow-members who lose 
through his default do not put him through the bankruptcy court, 
though, of course, others may do so. 

aJDef erred Shares. Shares not carrying the right to receive dividends 
\^ill payments have been made on other share capital, preferred, 
preferred ordinary, or ordinary, ranking for dividends in front of 
them. 
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Deposit Bates. Bates of interest allowed by banks or discount 
houses on money deposited with them. The rate depends on the 
Bank rate. 

Difference. The balance between the purchase and sale price of 
a security dealt in ; the amount of profit or loss on a deal. > 

Discount (a). The amount by wmch a stock or share which has 
depreciated in value has fallen below its nominal value, or its issue 
price, or the amount paid up. 

Discount (6). In the money market, the rate charged for advancing 
money on a bill. 

Districts. Metropolitan District Bailway ordinary stock. 

Dividend. A pro rata division and distribution of profits to 
sb^holders. ^ 

Option. An option giving the right either to buy or to ' 
sell a security at a speci^d price at a specified date. 

English Equivalent. The actual value of an American or Canadian 
share in London, where, for the sake of convenience, dealings take 
place on the basis of $5 to the £. 

F.C.S. Fellow of the Chemical Society. 

F.O.S. Fellow of the Geological Society. 

F.O.B. Free on board ship ; also “F.O.R.," free on rail. 

FJt.O.S. Fellow of the Boyal Geographical Society. 

Face Value. The nominal or original value of a security, on the 
face of which it is printed. 

^_yFiner Rates. Lower rates. 

^^ixed Charges. Standing charges, such as debenture interest, 
wbiqh a company has to meet before it can divide profits. 

^^^loating Debt. Debt incurred for short periods for temporary 
purposes and not funded, as is the case with loan capital. The 
Goyemment always has fioating debt. 

^ Floating Money. Money in the market not engaged and available 
fw loans. 

Foreclosure. Seizure of mortgaged property by the mortgagee or 
the holders of mortgage debenture stock. 

Foreigners. Boncki of foreign governments or foreign municipal- 
ities. 

Founders' Shares. Shares carrying special rights allotted to the 
founders of a company. 

J^nds, The. A general term for British Government securities. ' — 
'•^U-edged Securities. Securities of the very highest class, such as 
British Government and corporation stocks. 

Grangers. Certain American railroads whose freights consist 
largely of grain. 

Guinea-pig Directors. Directors with titles or well-known names 
who join the board of a company merely for the sake of the fees or 
sinpl^ inducements. 

^amrmred. Declared a defaulter on the Stock Bssebange. 
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Tlw. The name used by members for the London Stock 
Exchange. 

Interim Dividend. A dividend declared usually at the completion 
of the half-year, before the total profit for the year is known. 

Iidermediate Days. The days on which buyers’ names are passed 
between brokers. 

Jungle. A nickname for the Stock Exchange market dealing in 
West ^;^rican shares, chiefly mines. 

Kaffirs. South African naming, land, and finance shares. 
r^Lame Duck. A Stock Exchange member who has to be temporarily 
'^‘■'^isted financially to save him from default. 

Leased Lines. Railways, the interest on whose securities is derived 
from the rent paid by other companies for the use of their systems. 

Liability. In the cases of certain banking and insurance shares, 
a liability carried by the holders to pay up certain amoimts in 
certain circumstances, but usually enforceable only in a winding-up. 

M.Inat.G.E. Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

M.I.E.E. Member of the Institution of Electrical Engineers. 

M,l.Mech.E. Member of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 

M.I.Min,E. Member of the Institution of Mining Engineers. 

M.Inat.M.M, Member of the Institution of Mimng and Metal- 
Itu^gy. 

Jdaking~up Day. The first day of the Stock Exchange settlement, 
when prices are made-up and contango rates fixed for open bargains. 

Margin. An agreed amoimt of cash or securities handed over to 
protect a lender against loss in respect of an open bargain. 

Officially Quoted. Quoted in the Stock Exchange Official List. 

Option. The right, purchasable for a non-returnable consideration, 
to'huy or sell a certain amount of a security at a specified price 
at a specified date. See also Call Option, Double Option, Put 
Option. 

Ordinary Shares. Shares ranking for dividend after preference 
or preferred shares, and on which, usually, the rate of dividend is 
not limited. 

Outside Brokers. Stock and share brokers who are not members 
of a recognized stock exchange or association, and who are hence 
not governed by rules designed to protect the public. 

Par. A security’s face value or &e amount paid up on it. 

Pool. The combination of a number of persons to operate in one 
stock or several stocks. Or stocks may be pooled merely to prevent 
individual selling. See also Blind Pool. 

^^feference or Preferred. A class of stock or shares entitled to a 
,y^fixed dividend and ranking before the ordinary or deferred shares 
both in respect of dividend and/or repayment of capital. Sometimes 
such shares entitle holders to participate in surplus profits after the 
fixed dividend has been paid. They are then Icnown as Participating 
Preference Shares. 
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Premium. Opposite to Discount (a) (9.V.). 

PrineipcU. The capital sum on which interest is payable. 

Option. An option for the sale of a security at a specified date 
at a specified price. 

Beal Stock Aas been Sold. Sales of stock by actual holders, as 
distinct from sales by bears. 

Renunciation Letter. A form enabling a shareholder to transfer 
“rights,” and usually to obtain payment for them. 

^^Bighte. An advantage, as, for instance, the right to apply for 
new shares at an advantageous price, conferred by a company on 
its shareholders. 

Scrip. A document provisionally representing a certificate to 
be issued later. 

^JShop, The. The jobber, or group of jobbers, who makes a special^ 
of certain securities. . 

t.y'Shorte. Those who have open accounts on the bear side. 

Signatories. Those who have signed a company’s Memorandum 
of Association ; they may be clerks or ofScials, and their names have 
seldom any significance. 

Supplementary List. An official daily list of quotations of securities 
notfij^ing in the Stock Exchange Official List. 

.^ofefjr^p. Bought and paid for; not carried over, v/ 

JPdlon. A certificate sometimes attached to a bond to enable the 
holder to claim a new set of coupons. 

Trustee Stacks. Certain etoaia of the highest class in which 
trustees are authorized by law to invest. 

The difference between the price at which a jobber will 
buy and that at which he will sell. 

Underwriting. An imdertaking, for a consideration, to subscribe 
for a certain amount of a new capital issue if subscriptions are not 
forthcoming from the public. 

Vendors' Shares. Shares issued to the vendors by a now company 
in payment, or part payment, for properties acquired. 

W^JrStreet. The New York Stock Exchange. 
fJiVud Cat. A very speculative undertaking, such as boring for oil 
in an unproved oilfield. 

Yidd. The return which interest or dividend gives an investor, 
taking into account the price which he has paid for the stock or 
^ares. Hie yield on 4 per cent stock bought at 100 is 4 per cent; 
if the seme stock is bought at 78, the yield is approximately £5 2s. fid. 
per cent. 
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Municipal Work . 19-20 

Keperence Books . 26-27 

Salesmanship . . 21-22 

Secretarial Work, etc. . 1 6 

Shippino . . . .16 

Shorthand . . .S') 

Transport . . 22-23 

Txpewiuting . . .30 



ARITHMETIC. ETC. 


Arithmetic and Book-keeping 
By Thos. Beown, F.S.S., and Vincent E. Ooujnoe 2/6 
Arithmetic Class Book 

By W. B. Babkam, L.C.P. ..... 2/6 

Arithmetic Class Book 

Advanced. By W. B. Barham . . . .8/6 

Arithmetic for Grocers 

By C. 0. Harbington 2/- 

Arithmetic of Commerce 

By P. W. Norris, M.A., B.Sc. (Hons.) . . Net 4/- 

Business Calculations 

By F. Heelis 2/- 

Commercial Mathematics 

By L. H. L. Davies, B.A., and E. O. H. Habaskhe . 5/- 

Complete Business Arithmetic. Bevised by Ivor 

T. Plant 4/- 

Answeis Net 2/6 

Complete Mercantile Arithmetic 

By H. P. Green, P.0.Sp.T. (With Key) . . . 6/- 

Concise Senior Commercial Arithmetic 

By W. Chanin, M.B.S.T. 4/- 

Logarithms in Commerce 

By W. Chanin, M.B.S.T 2/- 

Logarithms Simplified 

By Ernest Card, B.Sc., and A. 0. Parkinson. 

A.C.P. 2/**' 

Modern Arithmetic Course 
By E. N. Motts 3/6 

Practical Commercial Arithmetic 

By H. Watson, B.Sc. (Econ.) 4/- 

Principles and Practice of Commercial 

Arithmetic. By P. W. Norris, MA.., B.So. . 7/6 

Rapid Methods in Arithmetic 
By John Johnston. Bevised and Edited by G. K. 
Bucenall, A.C.I.S. Net 1/- 

Slide Rule Applied to Commercial Calcula- 
tions, The By B. M. Shirebt . . . Net 2/8 

Smaller Commercial Arithmetic 

By C. W. Crook, B.A., B.Sc. 2/- 

Answers Net 1/6 
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BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTANCY 


Accountancy 

By William Pickl&s, B.Gom. (Viet.), P.O.A., A.S.A.A. 
(Hons.)- Key 12/6 ....... 

PRICB 

15/- 

Accountants’ Dictionary 

Edited by F. W. Pisxey, F.CA. In Two Vols. 

Net 

87/6 

Accounts of Executors, Administrators, and 
Trustees 

By William B. Fbillifs, F.C.A., A.O.I.S. 

5/- 

Advanced Accounts 

Edited by Roger N. Carter, M.Com., F.O.A. . 

• 

7/8 

Key to Advanced Accounts 

By R. A. Goodmak 

• 

20/- 

Advanced Book-keeping Exercises for 
Commercial Schools 

By A. J. Favell, B.Sc. (Econ.), A.C.I.S. . 

• 

2/6 

Apportionment in Relation to Trust Accounts 
By A. F. GmcK, Incorporated Accountant , Net 

6/- 

Audit Programmes 

By E. E. Spicer, F.O.A., and E. C. Peqleb, F.O.A. 

Net 

4/6 

Balance Sheets, Business 

By F. R. Stead 

Net 

10/6 

Book-keeping, A Course in 

By R, W. Holland, O.B.E., MJL, M.Sc., LL.D. 

• 

4/- 

Book-keeping, Advanced 

By Henry J. Clack, F.0.R~A., F.R.S.A. . 

• 

4/- 

Book-keeping for Beginners 

By W. E. Hooper, A.0.1.S 


2/- 

Book-keeping for Retailers 

By H. W. PoRRiTT and W. Nicklin, A.S,A.A. . 

Net 

2/- 

Book-keeping for Shopkeepers 

By J. Greig, F.O.I. 

Net 

2/6 

Book-keeping, Stage I 

By A. J. Favell, B.Sc. (Econ.), A.C.I.S. . 


2/6 

Book-keeping, Stage 11 

By A. J. Favell, B.Sc. (Econ.), A.O.I.S. . 

• 

3/6 

Book-keeping, Modern Methods of 

By R. H. Epps, Chartered Accountant . . 

• 

4/- 

Builders ’ Accounts and Costs 

By Robert G. Legge ..... 

Net 

3/6 
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Book-keeping and Accountancy — contd. 

PBcoa 

Business Accounts and Finance 
By W. Campbell, Chartered Secretary , . Not 1/- 

Business Book-keeping 

By J. BrOUTLEY 3/6 

Key to Business Book-keeping 

By B. A. Goodman Net 8/6 

Club Accounts 

By 0. A. B[ou:jday, A.S.A.A Net 2/- 

Gommercial Goodwill 

By P. D. Leake, P.O.A. .... Net 15/- 

Gompany Accounts 

By Abthdb 0ole 3. Beviaed by W. 0. Wood, 

A.G.I.S. ....... Net 7/6 

Gonsignments, Account Sales, and Accounts 
Gurrent 

By E. J. Hammond Net 5/- 

Gost Accounting, The Fundamentals of Process 

By L. A. Wight, A.O.W.A Net 7/6 

Gost Accounts in Principle and Practice 

By A. Olippord Bidgway, P.C.A 5/- 

Gost Accounts for the Metal Industry 

By H. E. Parees, M.Com., A.C.W.A. . . Net 10/6 

Gost Accounts in Rubber and Plastic Trades 

By T. W. Pazakerley Net 5/- 

Gosting and Price Fixing 

By J. M. Scott Maxwell, B.Sc., P.O.W.A. . Net 6/- 

Gosting, A Primer of 

By B. J. H. Byall, F.C.W.A Net 8/6 

Gosting, Dictionary of 

By B. J, H. Byall Net 10/6 

Gosting, Theory and Practice of 

By E. W. Newman, F.O.A Net 8/6 

Gosts for Manufacturers 

By C. Smith Net 5/- 

Gurrency Accounts in Sterling Books 
By C. Balph Curtis, Fellow of the Institute of 
SanTcers ....... . ]Net 2/6 

Depreciation and Wasting Assets 

By P. D. Leake, F.C.A. .... Net 15/- 

Dictionary of Book-keeping, Pitman’s 

By B. J. Porters, F.O.B.A. 
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Net 5/- 



Book-keeping and Accountancy — contd. 

. . jaiM 

Estimating. By T. H. Harqbavb . . . Neti 5/- 

Full Course in Book-keeping 

By H. W. PoBBiTT and W. Nickuot, A.S.A.A. . . 6/- 

Fundamentals of Business Accounting 

By G. V. Gobdon, M.A . 2/6 

Graded Book-keeping Exercises for 
Commercial Schools 

By A. J. PAVBii, B,Sc., A.C.I.S 2/- 

Holding Companies 

By A. J. SmoNS, A.C.A. (Hons.) . . . Net 10/6 

Hotel Book-keeping By M. E. Pitcjheb . . .2/6 

Investigations : Accountancy and Financial 

By J. H. Bcbton Net 5/- 

Manual of Cost Accounts 

By H. Juutrs Lunt, P.C.A., P.C.I.S., P.O.W.A. 

and A. H. Ripley, P.G.VV.A 8/6 

Modern Methods of Stock Control 

By N. Gerabd Smith, M.I.P.B, . . , Net 3/6 

Practical Book-keeping and Commercial 
Knowledge 

By E. E, Spiceb, P.O.A., and E, 0. Peqlbb, P.O.A. Net 7/6 

Principles of Accounts 

By J. Stephenson, M.A., M.Coni., D.Sc. . Part I 8/6 
Part 11 . . ....... 5/- 

Principles of Auditing 

By P. R. M. De PAITI.A,, O.B.B., P.O.A. . . .7/6 

Principles of Bank Book-keeping 

By Hebbbbt G. Hoddeb, Cert.A.I.B., F,R.Econ.S. 

Net 5/- 

Profits and Balance Sheet Adjustments 

By P. Taggabt, P.S.A.A., A.LM.T.A. . . Net 5/- 

Railway Accounts 

By C. H. Netvton, F.A.A Net 7/6 

Secretarial Book-keeping and Accounts 

By H. E. Coleswobthy, A.O.A., A.S.A.A.. . Net 5/- 

Sharles’s Elementary Book-keeping 

By F. F. Shables, F.S.A.A., F.C.I.S. . . . 2/6 

Shopkeepers’ Accounts Simplified 

By C. D. CoBNELL Net 2/- 

Sinking Funds, Reserve Funds, and Deprecia- 
tion. By 'j. H. Bubton .... Net 3/6 
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CAREERS 


»ICI 


Banking as a Career 
By P. A. WnxMAN, Cert. A.I.B. . . . Net 8/6 

Flying as a Career 

By Major O. Stewart, M.C.. A.P.O. . . Net 3/6 

Game of Commerce. By Herbert Ejerdrick Net 3/8 
Hotel and Restaurant Careers for Women 

By Ernest M. Porter Net 2/6 

How to Become an Auctioneer and Estate 
Agent. By W. P. Noees, P.A.I. Bevised by D. 

McIntyre, B.A., I/L.B Net 3/8 

How to Become a Company Secretary 

By E. J. Hammond Net 8/6 

How to Become a Private Secretary 
By J. E. McLachlan, P.IJP.S. (Hons.) . ' . Net 2/8 

How to Become a Qualified Accountant 

By B. A. Witty, P.S.A.A Net 3/6 

How to Choose Your Career 
By W. Leslie Ivey, M.O., M.S.M.A. . . Net 3/8 

How to Secure a Good Job 
By W. Leslie Ivey, M.O., M.S.M.A. . . Net 3/6 

How to Secure Promotion 
By W. Lesub Ivey, M.C., M.S.M.A. . . Net 3/6 

Insurance as a Career. By P. H. Sherriek . Net 8/6 
Journalism as a Career 

Edited by W. T. Cranfield .... Net 6/- 
Nursing as a Career 

By Charlotte L. Moles, S.B.N. . . . . Net 3/6 

Stage as a Career. By Donovan Maxjlb . Net 3/8 

CIVIL SERVICE 

Arithmetic for Civil Service Students 
ByT.HTEARE.B.Sc., andP. W.Tearb, B.Sc. . . 4/- 

Civil Service Guide 

By A. J. T. Day Net 3/6 

Civil Service Essay Writing 

By W. J. Addis, M.A. g/- 

Civil Service Shorthand Writers’ Phrase Book 
Compiled by Alfred Marshall, P.C.T. . . . 2/- 

English for Civil Servants 

By Walter Shawcross 2/8 

Guide to Indexing and Precis Writing 
By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc., and E. Bowe:eb . g/- 

Women and the Civil Service 
By Dorothy Evans, M.A. 

C 


. Net 3/6 



COMMERCE, ETC. 

Business Handwriting. By W. Burton 

Commerce and Accounts 
By Alokza James, F.F.T.Com., F.B.Econ.S. 
Commerce for Commercial and Secondary 
Schools 

By A. J. Faveix, B.Sg. (Econ.), A.C.I.S. . 
Commerce, Stage 1 
By A. Jambs. F.F.T.Ck>m., F.B.Econ.S. 

Commercial Handwriting and Corre- 
spondence. By J. H. and 0. Kay . 

Day Commercial School, The 

By 0. H. Kirton, F.F.T.C!om. 

Interviewing 

By W. V. N 0 BI.E .... 

Manual of Business Training 

By A. Stephen Noei., F.B.Econ.S. . 

Modern Business and Its Methods 

By W. Campbell, Chartered Secretary 

Office Practice 

By W. Campbell, Chartered Secretary 
Office Training for Girls 
By Margaret Byan .... 

Pitman’s Popular Guide to Journalism 

By A. Kingston Net 

Pitman’s Practical Journalism 
By A. Barer, M.J.I. Bovised by B. A. Cope . Net 
Principles and Practice of Commerce 
By James Stephenson, M.A., M.Com., D.So. 
Principles of Business 
By James Stephenson, M.A., M.Com., D.So. 

Part I, 2/6 ; Part 11 

Questions and Answers on Commerce. Stage I 
By A. J. Fatell, B.Sc. (Econ.), A.C.I.S. . 
Questions and Answers on Commerce. Stage II 

By A. J. Favell 

Questions and Answers on Business Practice 
By E. J. Hammond .... . . Net 

Theory and Practice of Commerce 
E^ted by G. K. BocsaiALL, A.C.I.S. (Hods.) 
Wholesale and Retail Trade 
By VV. Campbell 


. Net 
. Net 


. Net 


mica 

1/6 

2/6 

3/6 

2/6 

• 2/8 

7/6 

2/6 

4/- 

7/6 

8/6 

3/5 

2/6 

3/8 

8/6 

3/6 

2/6 

3/6 

3/6 

7/8 

2/6 
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ENGLISH AND COMMERCIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Business Letters in English 

By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. . . . 

• 

pitice 

3/6 

Commercial Correspondence and Commercial 
English 

3/6 

Commercial Dictionary .... 

Neb 

X/6 

Dictionary of Correct English, A 

By M. A. Pink, M.A. ..... 

Neb 

2/6 

English and Commercial Correspondence 
By U. Nagaoka. and D. THEOPaiLUs, B.A. 

• 

3/6 

English Composition and Business 
Correspondence 

By J. P. Davis, D.Lit., M.A., LL.B. (Load.) o 

Net 

2/- 

English Course, Stage I 

By John Bennett 

• 

1/6 

English Exercises. A Book of Homonyms 
By B. S. Barrett 

« 

3/6 

English for Commerce 

By J. Gurney Lawrib, M.A 

• 

2/- 

English for Commercial Students 

By H. W. Houghton, A.C.I.S. 

• 

2/- 

English Grammar and Composition 

By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. (Load.) 

• 

3/6 

English Mercantile Correspondence 

• 

3/6 

Guide to Commercial Correspondence 

By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. (Load.) 

• 

2/6 

How to Teach Commercial English 

By Walter Shawcross, B.A 

Neb 

8/6 

Letter Writing 

By G. K. Bucknall, A.O.IB. (Hons.). 

Neb 

l/- 

Manual of Commercial English 

By Walter Shawcross, B.A. .... 

• 

3/6 

Manual of Punctuation. By W. 0. Webster 

• 

1/- 

New Era Spelling Manual. By H. J. Bo^vEB 

• 

2/6 

Pocket English Dictionary 

s 

Nob 

1/8 



ECONOMICS 


Business Economics and Commerce, A Course 
in. By P. P. Tushingham, B.Com.Sc. . 

Dictionary of Economic and Banking Terms 
By W, J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc., and A. Crew . Not 

Economics for Business Men 
By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. . . . Net 

Economics of Private Enterprise, The 
By J • B.» Jones, ]\IaA* 

Economics of Production and Exchange 
By James Stephenson, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc. ; and 
N. Branton, B.Com 

Economics of the Import and Export Trade 
By HmoMU Nagaoka . . . . ' . 

Economics of Instalment Trading and Hire 
Purchase. By W. P. Crick . . .Net 

Economics of the Industrial System 
By H. A. Silverman, B.A Net 

Economics of the Wholesale and Retail Trade 
By James Stephenson, M.A., M.Com., D.So. . 

Elements of Political Economy 
By H. Hall, B.A. 

Exercises in Economics 
By A. Plxtmmer, B.Litt., M.Sc. (Econ.). LL.D. . 

International Combines in Modern Industry 
By Alfred Plummer, B.Litt., M.Sc. (Econ.), LL.D. Net 

International Organization 
By B. Yorke Hedges, LL.D. . . . Net 

International Trade and Tariffs, An 
Introduction to 

By B. A. Hodgson, B.Com. (Lond.) . . . Net 

Introduction to Business Economics 
By J. Stephenson, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc. . 

Outlines of Central Government 
By John J. Clarke, M.A., P.S.S. . . . NTet 

Outlines of Local Government of the United 
Kingdom (and the Irish Free State) 

By John J. Clarke, M.A.. P.S.S. . . . Net 

Prelude to Economics 
By WnxiAM Aylott Orton . ' . 

Substance of Economics, The 

By H. A. Silverman, B.A. (Econ.) .... 
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3 /- 

5 /- 

3/6 

7/8 

7/6 

5 /- 

5 /- 

7/6 

6 /- 

2 /- 

2 /- 

7 / 6 - 

10/6 

6 /- 

3/6 

5 /- 

6 /- 

6 /- 

6 /- 



Banking and Finance — contd. 

moa 

Eastern Exchange, Currency, and Finance 
By W. F. Spalding ..... Neb 15/- 
Economics of the English Banking System 
By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. . . . Neb 2/6 

Elements of Banking. By J. P. OANoy . . . 2/- 

Engiish Banking Methods 
By L. Le M. Minty, Ph.D., B.Sc., B.Com. . Neb 10/6 
Exchange Arithmetic 

By H. 0. F. Holgate, F.O.R.A., Cerb. A.I.B. . Neb 5/- 
English Composition and Banking Corre- 
spondence 

By L. B. W. O. Follbrook-Leggatt, M.O., B.A. . 3/6 

Finance, Concise Dictionary of 

By W. Colun Brooks Net 12/8 

Foreign Exchange and Foreign Bills in Theory 
and in Practice. By W. F. Spalding , Neb 7/6 
Foreign Exchange, A Primer of 
By W, F. Spalding ..... Neb 3/6 
Foreign Exchange, Introduction to the 
Practice of 

By H. E. Evitt, Fellow of the Institute of Bankers Neb 3/6 
Foreign Exchanges, Arithmetic and Practice 
of the. By A. G. Sugg, Cerb. A.I.B. . . .2/6 

Foreign Trade, The Finance of 

By W. F. Spalding Neb 7/6 

Functions of Money. By w. f. Spalding . Neb 7/6 
Investment, A Short History of 

By Percy Bipley Neb 7/6 

Joint Stock Banking, The Rise and Growth of 
Vol. I. Britain to 1880 , 

By S. Evelyn Thomas, B.Com., Ph.D. (Lond.) . Neb .20/- 
London Money Market, The 

By W. F. Spalding Neb 10/6 

Organization and Management of a Branch 

Bank. By F. J. Lewcock , . . . Net 5/- 

Practical Banking, Currency and Exchange 

By ja. E. Evrrr Net 8/8 

Principles of Currency, Credit and Exchange 
By William A. Shaw, Libb.D. . . . Neb 8/6 

Securities Clerk in a Branch Bank, The 
By F. J. Lewcock, Cert. A.I.B., A.C.I.S. . . Neb 7/6 

Theory and Principles of Central Banking, The 
By William A. Shaw, Litb.D. • . . . Neb 12/8 

Theory and Practice of Finance, The 

By W. Collin Brooks Neb . 10/6 
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INSURANCE 


Accident Risks, The Surveying of 
By J. B. Wbison, P.O.Um and Fenwick J Woodeoop, 

Actuarial Science, The Elements of 
By B. B. Underwood, M.B.B., F.I.A. . . Net 

Average Clauses and Fire-Loss Apportion- 
ments. By B. H. MmNioN, P.C.X.X. . . Net 

Building Construction, Plan Drawing, and 
Surveying in Relation to Fire Insurance 

By D. W. Wood, M.B.B Net 

Burglary Risks 

By B. H. Grout, B.So.. A.C.I.I. . . . Net 

Compound Interest, Principles of 

■By H, H. Edwards Net 

Dictionar3r- of Accident Insurance 
Edited by J. B. Wbison, LL.M., P.O.X.X., F.C.X.S. Net 
Fire Extinguishment and Fire Alarm Systems 

By B. Northwood Net 

Fire Insurance, Dictionary of 
Edited by B. 0. Remington. P.C.X.I. . . Net 

Fire Insurance, Principles and Practice of 

By P. Godwin Net 

Fire Insurance, The Law of 

By J. Rowlatt, B.A Net 

Fire Policy Drafting and Endorsements 
By W. C. H. Dablet ..... Net 
Guide to Marine Insurance. ByHENRTKEATB Net 
How Shall I Insure ? By F. G. Cdlmer . Net 
Industrial Assurance Organization and Routine 
By R. Dinnage, P.X.A., and T. Hiixs, A.OJ.X. Net 
Insurance 

By T. E. Young, B.A., F.I.A., F.TI.A.S. . . Net 

Insurance Companies’ Investments 
By Harold E. Baynes, P.I.A., F,O.I.X. . Net 
Insurance Office Organization and Routine 
By J. B. Wemon, P.C.I.I., P.O.I.S., and F. H. 

Sherripp, F.XJL. Net 

Insurance of Profits. By a. g. Macebn . Not 
Insurance of Public Liability Risks 
By S, V. Kirkpatrick, P.O.I.I. . . , Not 

Law and Practice as to Fidelity Guarantees 
By 0. Evans and F. H. Jones .... 
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Insurance — contd 


Law of Accident and Contingency Insurance 
By F. H. Jones Net 

Law of Negligence 

By J. B. Welson, LL.M., F.C.I.I., F.C.I.S. . Net 

Law Relating to Insurance Agents and Brokers 

By J. B. Welson, LL.M., P.O.I.I., P.O.I.S. . Net 

Life Assurance from Proposal to Policy 
By 11. Hoskino Tayler, F.I.A., A.C.I.I., and V. W. 
TyleE, F.I.A. Not 

Life Assurance, Dictionary of 

Edited by Q. W. Richmond, F.I.A., and F. H. Sherriff, 

F.I.A. ■•••••■• l^et 

Life Assurance, Guide to 

By S. 6. Leigh, F.I.A Net 

Marine Insurance of Goods, The 

By F. W. S. Poole Net 

Motor Insurance. By G. W. Gilbert . . Net 

National Health Insurance 
By W. J. Foster, LL.B. Barriater~at-Law, and F. G. 
Taylor, F.IA Net 

Pension and Superannuation Funds, Their 
Formation and Administration Explained 

By Bernard Robertson, F.I.A., and H. Samuels Net 

Pension, Endowment, Life Assurance, and 
Other Schemes for Employees 

' By H. Douoharty, F.C.I.I Net 

Personal Accident, Disease, and Sickness 
Insurance, The Principles and Practice of 

By J. B. WEI.SON, LL.M. .... Net 

Physiology and Anatomy 

By H. Gardiner, M.S., F.R.C.S. . . . Net 

Principles and Practice of Accident Insurance 

• By G. E. Banfield, A.O.I.I Net 

Principles and Practice of Industrial Assurance 

By R. B. Walker, F.I.A., and D. R. Woodgatb, B.Com., 

, F.LA. Net 

Principles of Insurance. By J. Alfred Eke Net 

Successful Insurance Agent, The 

By J. J. Bisgood, B.A., F.C.I.S. . Net 

Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 

' By 0. E. Golding, LL.D., F.C.I.I., F.S.S. . Neb 
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7/6 

5/- 

5/- 

6 /- 

40/- 

6 /- 

10/6 

6 /- 

7/8 

6 /- 

6 /- 

5/- 

7/6 

6 /- 

7/6 

5/- 

2/6 

6 /- 



SHIPPING 

Charter Parties of the World 
By C. D. M.4.cMuBaA.v and JtLuxoui M. Creb. With a 
Foreword by R. S. Dalguesh . . , Net 

Exporter’s Handbook and Glossary, The 

By F. M. Dodesey Net 

How to Export Goods. By F. M. Doobxet. Net 
How to Import Goods. By J. a. Dtoxagb . Net 
Importer’s Handbook, The. By J. A. Donxaob Net 
Manual of Exporting 

By J. A. Dukxaqe ...... Net 

Shipbroking, Introduction to 

By G. D. MacMoebay and M. &L Cbeb . , Net 

Shipping. By A. Hau., P.I.O.S. and P. Hbywood, 
F.C.I.S. •«...•• Net 

Shipping Business Methods 
By R. B. Paul Net 

Shipping Finance and Accounts 
By R. B. Paul Net 

Shipping Office Organization, Management, 
and Accounts. By Alfred Calvert . . Net 

Shipping Practice, By b. f. Stevens . . Net 

Shipping Terms and Phrases 

By J. A. DirNNAOE Net 

INCOME TAX 

Bum’s Income Tax Guide 

By John Burns, W,S Neb 

Income Tax Law, Practice, and Administration 
By F. F. Sharlbs, F.S.A.A.; R. P. Groom- Johnson, 

' LL.B., K.C. ; L. 0. Graham-Dixon, of the Inner TemvUt 
Barrister-at-Zau), and W. J. Bccorr, Three Volumea Net 

Dictionary of Income Tax and Sur-Tax Practice 

By W. E. Net 

Income Tax, Introduction to 

By E. D. Fryer, A.L.A.A .... Neb 

Income Tax and Sur-Tax, Snelling’s Practical 

By O. W. Ohivers Net 

Income Tax Handbook for Company Secretaries 

By G. W. Ohivers ...... Net 

15 
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SECRETARIAL WORK, ETC 


Alteration of Share Capital 
By P. Lea Beed, A.I.S.A., and 0. Wbight, A.C.A. Net 5/- 
Chairman’s Manual 

By Gurdon Palin, and Ernest Martin, P.O.I.S. . Net 5/- 
Company Registrar’s Manual, The 

By J. J. Quinlivan Net 6/- 

Company Secretarial Routine 
By C. 0. Walford, A.S.A.A., A.OJ.S. . . Net 1/- 

Company Secretarial Work 
By E. Martin, P.O.I.S Net 2/- 

Company Secretary’s Vade Mecum 
■Edited by P. Tovey. Revised by C. 'W. Adajis, 
A.C.I.S. ....... Net 3/6 

dictionary of Secretarial Law and Practice 
Edited by Philip Tovey, P.G.I.S. . . . Net 40/r 

Formation and Management of a Private 

Company, By P. D. Head, B.A. . . Net 7/6 

Guide for the Company Secretary 
By Arthur Coles. Revised by VV. Cecil Wood, A.C.I.S. 6/- 
Higher Control 

By T. G. Rose; MJ.Mech.E., M;I.P.E., F.I.I.A.. Net 13/6 
Honorary Secretaryship. By w. B. Thorne Net 2/6 
How to Take Minutes 

Edited by B. Martin, F,C,I,S. . . . Net 8/6 

Meetings. By F. D. Head, b.a. . . Net $/- 

Qldham’s Guide to Company Secretarial Work . 

By G. K. Bucknall, A.O.LS. (Hons.) , . 3/6 

Practical Directorship 

By H. E. Colesworthy, A.C.A., A.S.A.A. . . Net 7/6 

Practical Secretarial Work 
By H. I. Lee, A.I.S.A., and VV. N. Barr . . Net 7/6 

Prospectuses : How to Read and Understand 
Them. By Philip Tovey, P.O.I.S., and H. Lambert 
Smith, B.Sc. ....... Net 3/6 

Questions and Answers on Secretarial Practice 
By E. J. Hammond. Revised by G. K. Bucknall, 
A.G.I.S. (Hons.) ...... Net 5/- 

Secretarial Practice of Public Service Companies 
By E. G. Janes, A.C.I.S. .... Net 10/6 

Share Transfer Audits . By R. a. Davies, a.O. I.s. Net 3/6 
Solicitors’ Book-keeping 

By John R. Price, A.C.A., A.O.W.A., Etc. . Net 6/- 
Transfer of Stocks, Shares, and Otner 

Marketable Securities. ByP.D.HBAD,B.A. Net 7/6 

IG 



INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 

Business Rationalization 
By Charles S. Mybbs, C.B.E., M.A., So.D., F.B.S. Net 
Case for Vocational Guidance, The 
By Angus Macrae, M.A., M.B. . . . Neb 

Causes of Accidents, The 
By Eric Farmer, M.A. ..... Net 
Engineering Factory Supplies 

By W. J. Hiscox Net 

Factory Administration in Practice 
By W. J. Hiscox. Revised by John R. Price, A.C.A., 
A.C.W.A., etc. ...... Net 

Factory Lay-Out, Planning and Progress 

By W. J. Hiscox Net 

Factory Organization 

By 0. H. Northcott, M.A., Ph.D., O. Sheldon, B.A., 
J. W. Wardropper, B.So., B.Com., A.C.W,A., and 
L. Urwick, M.A Neb 

Industrial Organization, The Evolution of 

By B. F. Shields, M.A. .... Net 

Industrial Psychology Applied to the Office 

By W. Spielman Raphael, B.So., 0. B. Frisby, B.Com., 
and J^. 1. Hunt, B.A. ..... Neb 

Industrial Psychology in Practice 
By Henry J. Welch, and G. H. Miles, D.Sc. . Net 
Introduction to Industrial Administration, An 
■ .By J.,liBE, C,B.B., M.A., M.Com.Sc. . . Net 

Labour Organization. ByJ.CuNNi 80 N,M.A. . Net 
Management 

By J. Lee, C.B.E., M.A., M.Com.Sc. . . Neb 

Muscular Work, Fatigue, and Recovery 
By G. P. Crowden, M.So., M.R.C.S., L.B.C.P. . Neb 
Outlines of Industrial Administration 
By R. O. Herford, H. T. Hildage, and H. G. 

Jenkins Net 

Philosophy of Management, The 

By Oliver Sheldon, B.A Neb 

Problem of Incentives in Industry, The 

By G. H. Miles, D.Sc Net 

Production Planning. By Cufton Reynolds Net 
Principles of Industrial Administration, An 
Introduction to 

By A. P. M. Flemino, O.B.E., M.So., M.I.E.E., and 
H. J.. Brocklehurst, M.£iig., A.M.I.E.E. . Neb 
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Industrial Administration — contd. 

Principles of Industrial Welfare 

By J. Lke, G.B.E., M.A., M.Com.Sc. . 

Rationalization 
By J. A. Bowie, M.A., 

Selection of Colour Workers, The 
Begun by A. M. Hudson Davies, M.A., and A. 
Stephenson, B.Sc. Completed and described . by W. 

O’D. Pierce, B.Sc. (Tech.), M.Sc. Edited and with a 
Preface and a Chapter by Charles S. Myers, C.B.E., 

P.B.S Net 6/- 

Sharing Profits With Employees 

By J. A. Bowie, M.A., D.Idtt. . . . Net 10/6 

Welfare Work in Industry 

Edited by E. T. Kelly Net 5/- 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND 
MANAGEMENT 

Business Management. By Peroival White Net 15/- 
Business Organization and Routine 

By W. Campbell, Chartered Secretary . . Net 1/- 

Clubs and Their Management 
By P. W. Pixley Net 7/8 

Commercial Management 
By C. L. Bolling Net 10/6 

Economy and Control Through Office Method 

By E. W. Workman, B.Sc. (Lond.) . . Net 7/6 

Filing Systems. By E. a. Cope . . .Net 3/6 

Grocery Business Organization, Management, 
and Accounts 

By C. L. T. Beeching, O.B.E. . . . Net 7/6 

Hire Purchase. By Harold w. Eley . . Net 1/- 

Hire Purchase Organization and Management 

By V. B. Fox-Smith Net 7/6 

Hire Purchase Trading 

By Cdnliffe L. Bolling .... Net 10/6 
Hotel Organization, Management, and 
Accountancy 

By G. De Boni, and P. P. Sharles, P.S.A.A., 

F.C.I.S. Bevised by P. P. Sharles . 
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Business Organization and Management — contd. 

F&ICI 

Modern Office Management 

By H. W. SnipsoN, P.C.I.S Net 7/8 

Multiple Shop Organization 
By A. E. RxmsoxD Net 6/~ 

Office Organization and Management, 

Including Secretarial Work 
By Lawrence R. Dioksee, M.Com., P.C.A., and 
Sm H. E. Blaih, C.B.E. .... Net 7/8 

Organization of a Small Business, The 

By W. A. Smith, A.C.W,A Net 2/8 

Retail Shop, The 

By C. L. T. Beechtno, 03.E., P.G.I. . . Net l/- 

Self-Organization for Business Men 
By Morlbt Dainow, B.Sc.(Hon3.), Lond. . Net 5/- 

Selling by Post 

By Harold W. Ei,et Net 1/- 

Solicitor's Office Organization, Management, 
and Accounts 

By E. A. Cope and H. W. H. Robins . . Net 6/- 

Stockbroker’s Office, The 
By J. E. Day Net 7/6 

Stores Accounts and Stores Control 
By J. H. Burton Net Sh 


MUNIGIPAL WORK 

Local Government of the United Kingdom, 
and the Irish Free State, The 
By J. J. Clarke, M.A., PB.S. . . . Net 12/8 

Municipal Accounting Systems 

By S. Whitehead, A.S.A.A. 5/- 

Municipal Audit Programmes 

. By S. Whitehead . . - . o . Net 5/- 

Municipal Book-keeping 

By J. H. McCall, P.S.A.A Net 7/8 

Municipal Cost and Works Accounts 
By G. A. Bryant, P.O-W.A. .... Net 10/8 
Municipal and Local Government Law 

By H. E, Smith, LL.B Net 10/6 

Municipal Organization 

By Sir Montaqu H. Cok, LL.B. * e • Net S/- 
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Municipal Work — contd. 

PBIOI 

Municipal Student’s Examination Notebook 
By S. WinTBHEAD, A.S.A.A Neb 7/8 

Municipal Series — 

Education Department 

By A. E. Ikin, B.So., LTj.D. . . . Net 7/8 

Gas Undertaking 

By E. Upton, P.S.A.A Net 5/- 

Public Health Department 
By W. A. Leonaud .... Neb 6/- 

Rating Department 

By A. H. Peacock, M.A., A.S.A.A. . . Neb 5/- 

Town Clerk’s Department and the 
Justices’ Clerk’s Department 
By A. S. Wright and E. H. Singleton . Neb 7/8 

Tramways Department 

By S. B. N. Marsh . . . .Neb 6/- 

Waterworks Undertaking 
By P, J. Alban. P.S.A.A,, P.I.M.T.A., A.O.I.S. Net 10/8 


ADVERTISING AND COMMERCIAL ART 

Advertisement Lay-Out and Copy -Writing 
By A. J. Watkins Net 15/- 

Advertisements, The Lay-out of 
ByB. H. W. Cox Neb 7/6 

Advertising Procedure. By o. Kleppner . Neb 21/- 

Advertising Through the Press 
By N. Hunter Net 5/- 

Business Man’s Guide to Advertising 
By A. E. Bull Neb 3/6 

Designs, Book of 

By C. J. and h. S. Strong .... Neb 18/- 

Dlctionary of Advertising and Printing, The 
By G. J. PREsmvATER and Alfred Bastien . Neb 42/- 

Effective Postal Publicity 
By Max Rittenberg Neb 7/6 

Hints and Tips for Commercial Artists 
By Bernard J. Palmer .- . . . Neb 5/- 
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Advertising and Commercial Art — contd. 
Law Relating to Advertising, The 

By E. LiNo-MAtxiso:f, B.So. (Lille) . . . Net 

Lay-outs for Advertising. By John Dell . Neb 
Lettering, Plain and Ornamental 

By E. O. Fooks Net 

Modern Lettering from A to Z 


By A. Cecil Waoe Net 

Poster Designing 

By W. S. BoQEits Net 

Poster, The Technique of the 
Edited by Leonaho Bichmond, R.B.A., B.O.I. . Net 

Practical Points in Postal Publicity 

By Mas Bittenbeiio Net 

Practical Press Publicity. By A. L. Cdlyeb Net 

Routine of the Advertising Department 
By Beqinald H. W. Cos .... Net 

Ticket and Showcard Designing 
By F. A. Pearson ..... Net 

Training in Commercial Art 


By V. L. Danvers Net 

Types and Type Faces By o. M. Tbeqorxha Net 

SALESMANSHIP 


Building Retail Sales. By c. c. Kniqhts . Net 

Commercial Travelling. By A. E. Bull . Net 

Craft of Silent Salesmanship 
By C. Maxwell Trequbtha and JT. W. Fbings Net 

Direct Mail Advertising for the Retail Trader 
By H. Dennett Neb 

Mail Order and Instalment Trading 
By A. E. Bull Net 

Mail Order Organization 
By P. B. Wilson Neb 

Modern Sales Correspondence 
By D. M. Wilson Net 

More Sales Through the Window 
By O. C. Kniobts Net 
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12/6 
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Salesmanship — contd. 

PKICI 

Outline of Sales Management, An 

By C. G. Knights, Sales Consultant . . Net 5/- 

Personal Salesmanship. By B. Sihhat, M.a. Net 8/6 
Practical Aids to Retail Selling 
By A. Eowabd Hahhond .... Net 3/6 

Practical Commercial Travelling 

By Bonazj) T. Lewis Net 3/6 

Practical Salesmanship 

By N. 0. FowT.BR, Junr. . . ... Net 7/6 

Principles of Store Practice 

By Frank Chithah and S. A. Williams. M.A. . ' . 5/- 

Psychology as a Sales Factor 

By A. J. Grbbnlv Net 7/6 

Retail Distribution, Principles of 

By S. A. Williams, M.A. Net 5h 

Retail Management. By C. L. Bolling . . Net 15/- 

Retail Salesmanship. By C. L. Bolling . Net 7/6 
Sales Management. By c. L. Bolung . Net 10/6 

Salesmanship 

By W. A. CORBiON and G. E. Orimsoalb . Net 8/6 

Salesmanship. By William Maxwell . . Net 5h 

Salesmanship, Technique of 

By C. C. Knights Net 5/- 

Shop Fittings and Display 

By A. E. Hammond Net 5/- 

Successful Retailing. By E. N. Simons . . Net 6/- 

Training for More Sales 

By O. C. Knights, Sales Consultant . .Net 5/- 
Training for Travelling Salesmen 
]^y F. W. Shrubsall Net 2/6 

TRANSPORT 

Canals and Inland Waterways 
By George Cadburt and S. P. Dobbs, B.A. . Net 5/- 
Commercial Motor Road Transport 
By L. M. Meyrick-Jones . . * . . Net 15/- 

History and Economics of Transport, The 

By A. W. Kirkaldy, M.A., B.Litt., M.Com., and 

A. D. Evans Net 16/-' 

How to Make the British Railways Pay 

By M. F. Farrar Net 3/ff 
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Transport-— contd. 

ffttCB 

Industrial Traffic Management 

By G. B. Lissendkn Net 25/- 

Modern Dock Operation 

By D. Rqss-Jounson, C.B.E., V.D., . Net 6/- 

Modern Railway Operation 
By D. B. liAUB, M.liist.T. .... Net 5/- 
Pert Economics 

By B. CONNINQUAM, D.Sc., B.E., P.RB.E. . Net 5/- 

RaUway Electrification and Traffic Problems 

By P. Bortt, M.Inat.T. Net 5/- 

Railway Rates : Principles and Problems 

By P. Bobtt, MJnst.T. Not 5/- 

Raiiway Statistics : Their Compilation and 

Use, By A. B. KntKua. O.B.E., M.Inst.T. . Net 5/- 
Rights and Duties of Transport Undertakings 
By H. B. D4VIBS, M.A., and F. M. Landau, Barrister - 

ai-Law Net 10/6 

Road Making and Road Using 

By T. Salrield, M.Inst.C.E Net 6/- 

Road Transport Operation— Passenger 
By B. Stuabt Pilcher, F.R.S.E., M.lnst.T. . Net 10/6 
Transport Management, Practical 
By Andrew Hastie Net 10/6 

LAW 


Administration of Estates, The 

By A. H. Cosway Net 

Air and Aviation Law (Civil Aviation) 

By Wm, Marshall Pbeejian, Barrister - at-Law . Net 
Bankruptcy, Deeds of Arrangement, and Bills 
of Sale 

By W. Valentine Ball and Donald Gsddes Net 

Business Tenant, The 

By Edward S. Cox-Sinclair, and T. Hynes . Net 
Business Transfer Agent and Trade Valuer 
By J. Otway Cave ' , 

Commercial Law of England, The 

By J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.) 

Companies and Company Law 

By A. C. Connell, LL,B. (Lond.). Revised by W. E. 

Wilkinson, LL.D. 

Company Law 

By D. P. DB L’Hostb Ranking, M.A., LL.D., and 
Ernest Evan Spicer, F.C.A. Edited by H. A. R. J. 
Wilson, F.C.A., P.S.A.A. , . . . Net 


6 /- 

7/6 


21 /- 

7/6 

7/6 

3/6 

6 /— 


10 /- 
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Law — contd. 

Commercial Law Cases. By Albert Crew . Net 
Company Law 

By H. Goitein, LL.D., Barr islcr-at- Law . 

Concise Handbook of the Law Affecting Land- 
lord and Tenant 

By B. Borreoaard, M.A Net 

Dictionary of Legal Terms and Citations, A 
By H. A. 0. Sturgbss and Arthur R. Hewitt . Net 
Duckworth’s Principles of Marine Law 
By W. Marshall Freeman, Barrister-cd-Lapi . Net 

Elements of Commercial Law, The 

By A. H. Douglas, LL.B. (Lond.) . . . 

Examination Notes on Commercial Law 
By B. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.So., LL.D. . Net 
Examination Notes on Company Law 
By R. W. Holland, 0.B.E.,.M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. . Net 

Guide to Bankruptcy Law and Winding Up of 
Companies 

By F. Porter Faussbt, M.A., Barriater-at-Law Net 
Guide to Company Law 
By B. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. . 
Industrial Assurance Law 
By A. J. Suenson-Taylor, O.B.E., M.A., F.O.I.I. Net 
Law for Journalists 

By Charles Fillet, Barriater-at-Law . .Net 
Law for the House-Owner 

• By A. H. Coswat Net 

I,aw for the Layman 

In 2 vols. Edited by W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. 

' Complete ....... Net 

Law of Contract, The 

By B. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.So., LL.D. Net 
Law of Gaming and Betting 
By C. F. Shoolbread, B.A., LL.B., Barrialer-at-Law Net 
Law of Inland Transport 

• By W. H. Gunn, LL.B. (Lond.), Barriater-at-Law Net’ 

Law of Joint Stock Companies 

. By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc., Barriater-at-Law . 

Law of Master and Servant 

By F. R. Batt, LL.M Net 

Law of the Sale of Goods 

By C. G. Austin, B.A. (Oxon). 
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Law — contd. 


Law Relating to Industry 
By H. Saiicels, M.A., Barrialer~at~Lava , , Net 15/- 

Law Relating to Restraint of Trade 
By R. Yobke Heoqes, LL.M., Barrister-aUZaw Net 7/6 
Law of Trusts, The 

By George W. Keetox, LL.D. . . Net 25/- 

Liquidator's Index and Summary of the 
Companies Act and Winding Up Rules, 1929 
By John H. Senior, F.O.A., and H. M, Prato Net 7/6 
Manual of Company Law and Practice 
By Leslie Maddoce, Barriater-at~Lau> , . . 10/6 

Manual of Law for the Cinema Trade 

By Gordon Alchin, B.G.L., M.A. . . . Net 30/- 

Partnership Law and Accounts 
By R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 6/- 
Preparation of Schemes and Orders under the 
Town and Country Planning Act 
By S. Pascob Hayward, B.A. (1934) . . Net 10/6 

Poley ’s Law and Practice of the Stock Exchange 
By R. H. Code Holland, B^., of the Middle Temple, 
Barriater-al-Lato, and John N. Werrt . . Net 15/- 

Public Rights in the Seashore 

By H. GalUENne Lemsion, M.A., L.L.M., Cantab. Net 80/- 

Questions and Answers on Commercial Law 

By R. W. Holland, 0.B,E., M.A., M.So., IiL.D. Net 5/- 

Slater’s Bills, Cheques, and Notes 

Revised by L. Le M. Minty, Ph.D., B.Sc., B.Com., 

LL.B. Net 5/- 

Slater’s Mercantile Law 

Revised by R. W. Holland, O.B.B., M.A., M.Sc., 

LL.D., and R. H. Code Holland, B.A,, Barrister- 
al-Lato ......... 7/8 

Solicitor’s Clerk’s Guide 
By E. A. Cope. Revised by P. G. W. Lester . Net 4/- 

Trade Mark Law and Practice 

By A. W. Griffiths, B.So. (Eng.), Lond. . Net 10/6 

Wills, A Complete Guide for Testators, 

Executors, and Trustees 

By R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 2/8 
Wills, A Handbook on. By A. H. Cosway. . Net 2/6 
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REFERENCE BOOKS 


rucB 


Art of Conference, The 
By Frank Walser Nefc 10/8 

Business Budgets and Budgetary Control 
By A. W. WiLLSMORE, F.Il.Econ.S. . . . Nefc 10/6 

Business Charts 

By T. G. Bose, A.M.I.Mech.E. . . . Nefc 10/6 

Business Forecasting and Its Practical Appli- 
cation. By W. Wallace, M.Com. (Lond.) . Nefc 7/6 

Business Man’s Guide, Pitman’s . . Nefc 6/- 

Business Statistics 

By B. W. Holland. O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LiL.D. Nefc 3/6 

Business Terms, Phrases, etc. .Nefc 3/6 

Buying and Selling a Business 
By A. H. Cosway Nefc 3/6 

Commercial Credits and Accounts Collection 
By CUTHBERT Greiq Nefc 10/6 

Charting, Manual of Nefc 6/- 

Charts and Graphs 

By Earl G. Karsten, B.A. (Oxon) . . Nefc 25/- 

Commercial Self -Educator 

Edifced by B. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. 

Three Vole. . ...... Nefc 45/- 

Commodities of Commerce 
By J. H. Vanstone, P.B.G.S. . . . Nefc 6/- 

Cutton World, The 

Compiled and Edifced by J. A. Todd, M.A., B.L. . Nefc 5/- 

Course in Business Statistics 
By Charles H. Bayuss, B.Com. (Loud.) . . 3/6 

Dictionary of the World’s Commercial 
Products 

By J. H. Vanstone, F.B.G.S Nefc 5/- 

Documents of Commerce 
By P. A. WiLLMAN, Cerfc. A.I.B. . . . Nefc 5/- 

Guide to the Improvement of the Memory 
By fche late Bev. J. H. Bacon . . . No*! 1/6 
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Reference Books — contd. 

PBICS 

How to Grant Credit. By Oxjtbbebt Gbeio Net 3/8 
Investor’s Manual, The 

By W. W. Walt,, F.S.S., RJ.I. , . .Net 8/8 

Markets of London. By CoTHBEatTJiAUGHAN . Net 8/- 

Mercantile Terms and Abbreviations . Net 1/8 

Money and the Stock and Share Markets, The 
By Emu. Davies Net 2 h 

Money Making in Stocks and Shares 
By Sydiiey A . Mosblev .... Net 7/8 

Office Desk Book, Pitman’s • .Net 2/6 

Parliament 

By Henby Mobrison and Wilfrid S. Abbot, MA.. 
(Oxon). With a Foreword by Bt. Hon. Sir Johk 
Simon, M.P. Net 2/6 

Political Parties and Policies 

By E. Boyston Pike Net 2/6 

Raw Materials of Commerce 

In 2 voIb. Edited by J. H. Vanstonb, P.B.6.S. Net 20/- 

Report Writing 

By Cakl G. Gabu, M.B., and Harold F. Graves, M.A. 

Net 12/6 

Romance of World Trade, The 

By A. P. Dennis, Ph.D., IiL.D. . . . Net 16/- 

Root Principles of Investment, The 

By H. Cope West Net 16/- 

Speak in Public, How to 

By 0. F. Carr and F. E. Stevens . . .Net 3/6 

Statistics in Theory and Practice 

By L. B. Connor, M.Sc. (Econ.), Barrister-at-Law Net 12/6 

PITMAN’S ECONOMICS SERIES 

General Editor; Professor J. H. Jones, M.A. 

Professor of Economics and Head of the Commerce DeparimetU, 
University of Leeds 

A Primer of Economic Geography 

By L. W. Lydb, MA.., F.B.GB., F.BJ3.G.S. , Net 5/- 

British Economists 

By Francis 0. Hood, M.A. 
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Pitman’s Economics Series — contd. 


Business Forecasting 

By J. H. Richardson, M.A., Ph.D. . 

. Neb 

ritiOB 

2/8 

Currency and Banking 

By D. T. Jack, M.A 

. Net 

5/- 

Economic Functions of the State 

By R. H. SoLTAU, M.A 

. Neb 

5/- 

Finding Capital for Business 

By David Finnie, M.A., O.A. . 

. Neb 

2/6 

International Trade 

By D. T. Jack, MA.. .... 

. Neb 

2/6 

Methods of Remuneration 

By R. Wilson, M.A., B.So. - . 

. Neb 

2/8 

Overhead Costs 

By Sir Henry N. Bunbuby, K.O.B. 

. Net 

2/6 

Production 

By Hubert Phillip, M.A. (Oxon) 

. Net 

5/- 

Socialism 

By Robert Richards, M.A. . 

. Net 

2/0 

Transport and Communications 

By K. G. Fenblon, M.A., Ph.D. 

. Net 

2/6 

Value and Distribution 

By Hubert Phillips, M.A. (Oxon) . 

. Neb 

51 - 


PITMAN’S **ART AND LIFE ” 

SERIES 

General Editor: WRIGHT WATTS MILLER, B.A., London 
(First Class Honours), M.Ed., Manchester 

Art : An Introduction to Appreciation 

B 7 Ratmond Coxon, A.R.O.A. . . . Net 5/- 

Books : An Introduction to Reading 

By Wright Watts Mtt.t.kb, B.A. (Lond.). M,Bd. 

(Manchester) . Net 5h 

Economics ; The Study of Wealth 

By A. L. Gordon Mackay, M.Litt., M.A., M.Econ. Neb 6 /- 

Films : The Way of the Cinema 

By Andrew Buchanan . 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


FRENCH 

Progressive French Grammar 
By Dr. F. A. Hedccock, M.A., D.^.L. . 

Commercial French Grammar 
By F. W. M. Drafrb, M.A., IaSs.L. 

French -English and English-French 
Commercial Dictionary 

By F. W. Smith 

Handbook to French Examinations 
By B. Donald Nisbet, B.A., Hom. (Loud.) 


FBICa 

. 5/6 

. 2/6 

Nefc 7/6 
Net 1/6 


GERMAN 

Commercial German Grammar, Pitman’s 

By J. Bithbll, M.A 3/6 

German -English and English -German 
Commercial Dictionary 

By J. Bithell, M.A Net 16/~ 

Commercial Correspondence in German. . 3/6 


SPANISH 

Spanish Commercial Grammar 

By C. A. Toledano 4/6 

Spanish -English and English-Spanish 
Commercial Dictionary 

By O. B. Macdonald Net 12/6 

Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspondence 
By G . B. Macdonald 4/6 

ITALIAN 

Italian Commercial Grammar 

By Luigi Bicci 4/-* 

Italian-English and English -Italian 
Commercial Dictionary 

By G. B. Macdonald Net 30/- 

Mercantile Correspondence, English -Italian . 5/. 


PORTUGUESE 

Portuguese -English and English -Portuguese 
Commercial Dictionary 

By F. W. Smith Net 16/- 

Mercantile Correspondence, English-Portu- 
guese 3/6 



PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 


nios 


Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor . , . 
Pitman’s Shorthand Commercial Course 
Pitman’s Shorthand Rapid Course 
Shorter Course in Pitman’s Shorthand 
Shorthand Dictionary 


4/6 

4/6 

4/6 

1 /- 

7/6 


TYPEWRITING 

Pitman’s Commercial Typewriting 

By W. and E. WAxnsi^y ..... 5/~ 

Pitman’s Typewriter Manual .... 6/- 

Business Typewriting 

By F. Heelis 2/.. 

Advanced Typewriting 

By F. Heelis 3/6 

Dictionary of Typewriting 
By H. Ethebidqe, Bevised by Maxwell Crooks and 
Frederick Dawson, F.O.T.S 5/- 

Theory of Typewriting, The. By Florence Lockey. 6/- 
Part I (only) ........ Zj- 

Typist’s Companion, The 

By Maxwell Crooks, F.I.PJ3., P.C.T.S. (Inc.) . . 2/- 

Touch Typewriting for Teachers 

By Maxell Crooks Net 7/6 

Book of the Underwood Typewriter, The 

By Maxwell Crooks Net 2/6 

Touch Typewriting Exercises 

By T. J. SniONS, P.C.T.S., P.I.P.S 1/6 

Pitman’s Keyboard Mastery Course 

By Ma^tell Crooks. The book is prepared for use 
with Pitman’s Gramophone Course o/ Keyboard In- 
etructum. In large post 4to 1/6 

Pitman’s Gramophone Course of Typewriter 
Keyboard Instruction 
Arranged by Maxwell Crooks 

Complete, in strong case, together with one copy oi 
Instruction Book. Comprising twelve 10-in. records 
(six discs) 35/- 
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COMMON COMMODITIES AND INDUSTRIES 


Each book in crown 8to, illustrated. 3s. net. 

In each of the handbooks in this series a particular product or 
industry is treated bjr an expert writer and practical man of 
business. Beginning with the life history of the plant, or other 
natural product, he follows its development until it becomes a 
commercial commodity, and so on through the various phases 
of its sale in the market and its purchase by the consumer. 


Aibistof. (SmocEBs.) 

P ffufcMiiafay Graft and Indnitiy. 

(HiBBISOM.) 

Books — ^Vtom the US. to ths Book- 
seller. (Yoxnro.) 

Boot and Shoe Industry, The. (Habd- 
sro.) 

Brnshmaker, Ths. (Kmoisn.) 

Butter and Cheese. (TxasAU and 
Joma.) 

Carpets. (Bbutsok.) 

docks and Watohes. (OvBBaeoN.) 

dotbing Industry, The. (Foous.) 

doths and the doth Trade. (Huktbb. ) 

CoaL (WxuoN.) 

Coal Tar. (Wabhbs.) 

Coffee— From Grower to Consnmer. 
(Kxable.) Revised by Fabbam. 

Concrete and Reinforced Concrete. 

(T WBLVETBEBS. } 

Copper— From the Ore to the Uetal. 

(PlOABD.) 

Cordage and Cordage Bomp and 
Fibres. (VVoodhoosb and Kil. 

OOTIB.) 

Com Trade, The British. (Babxkb.) 
Cotton Spinning. (Waob.) 

Engraving. (Lasobxxxs.) 
EaplosiTes,Uodern. (Lbvt.) 

Fishing Indnstry, The. (Gibbs.} 
Fnmitnre. (Biksteas.) 

Furs and the Fur Trade. (Saobs.) 


Gas and Gas Uaklng. (Wbbbbb.) 

Glass and Glass manufacture. (Uab. 
soH.) Revised by L. M. Angus* 
Buttzrworth. 

Gloves and the Glove Trade. (Ellis.) 

Gums and Basins. (Pabby.) 

bon and StoeL (Hood.) 

Ironfonnding. (Wbuslst.) 

7nte Indnstry, The. (Woodbovsb 
and Kiloodb.) 

Knitted Fabrics. (CaAifBRBLAiN and 
Quilkbb.) 

heather. (Adooox.) 

Iiinen. (Uoobb.) 

Locks and Lock Making. (Buma.) 
Uatob Indnstry, The. (Dizoir.) 

Meat Indnstry, The. (Woos.) 

Oils. (Mecohbll.) 

Paper. (Maddox.) 

Photography. (Qaublb.) 

Pottery. (Nobs and Flany.) 

Rice. pouoLAs.) 

Rubber. (Sxbvbnb and Sxevbns.) 
Salt. (Calvbbx.) 

Silk. (Hoovbb.) 

Soap. (SooioNs.) 

Sponges. (Cbessweu.) 

Stones and Quarries. (Howb.) 
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Common Commodities and Industries— contd. 


Sugar. (Mabxikbav.) (Revised by 
Eastiok.) 

Sulphur and Sulphur Derivatives. 
(Audsn.) 

Xea. (iBBETSOir.) 

Textile Bleaching. (Stbysm.) 

Timber. (Buixoos.) 


Tin and the Tin Industry. (Mdndby.) 
Tobacco. (Takneb.) 

Weaving. (Cbankshaw.) 

Wheat and Its Products. (Millab.) 
Wool. (Httbteb.) 

Worsted Industry, The. (Dumvillb 
and Kebshaw.) 


Technical Dictionary of Engineering and Industrial 
Science in Seven Languages: English, French, 
Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Russian, and 
German. 

With ah Index to Each LANOiTAaE. 

In five volumes, each in crown 4to. buckram gilt, 2013 pp., 
£8 8b. net, complete. 

Compiled by Ernest Slater, M.I.E.E., M.l.Mech.E., in collab- 
oration with Leading Authorities. 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 

Invaluable to all Business and Professional Men 


The follotoing Complete Catalogues will be sent, post free, on 
application — Commercial, Educational, Technical, Law, 
Shorthand, Eoreion Lanocaoes, Arts and Oraets, and 
General. 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker Street, Singsway, London, W.C.3 


PSIHTSD at CHEAT OBITAIK AT THE PITUAN FEESS, BATE 

l94*4W) 







